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A great deal of Werner Bergengruen’s work must be understood 
from his viewpoint of a natural relationship with an ordered universe. 
Though not a religious writer in the limited sense of the word, his main 
orientation is certainly Christian. A recent study ends with these words: 
“Bergengruen sieht fast alles unter dem Zeichen des Kreuzes, an das 
sich die Hande im Meer des Lebens wie an einem Mast zu halten 
haben.”* One may sense a slight exaggeration in this statement by 
Hans Banziger at the end of his little book, which gives due recognition 
to our author’s Baltic ancestry and to certain aristocratic and pagan ele- 
ments in his background. There are many pages in Bergengruen which 
do not reveal any special awareness of the Cross. Like all great masters 
of the short story he is first of all an artist who concerns himself with 
novel, unusual and extraordinary events. Any attempt to fit all of his 
tales into his Christian Weltanschauung would surely fail. Although he 
believes in giving the short story the so-called “metaphysische Pointe”, 
by which he means the sudden and unexpected revelation of a higher 
law that binds the hero or the heroine,” he is perfectly capable of be- 
coming quite worldly and of bring to bear the full force of his talent 
on themes that are foreign to his religious faith.’ 


So much as a prefactory note to an account of an epistolary debate 
which has involved Werner Bergengruen, a competent Vienese student 
of his work, Dr. Ida Bentz, and the writer of this paper. Full permission 
has been given to make use of the correspondence in an attempt to inter- 

* Read at the German V section of the Modern Language Association meeting, 


Detroit, December, 1951. 

‘Hans Banziger, Werner Bergengruen, Weg und werk. Thal SG/Schweiz: 
Pflugverlag, 1950, p. 112. 

*Cf. Heinz Rieder, “Werner Bergengruen,” Die Zeit im Buch, 3:931, Dec., 


1949. 
8 Giinther Klem, Werner Bergengruen. Wuppertal: Emil Mueller Verlag, 1949, 


pp. 7 f. 
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pret the short story Jungfréulichkeit,* which has been omitted from 
treatments of Bergengruen’s work. In his first reply to questions con- 
cerning it the author calls the plot a Sonderfall.’ This term might be 
applied to many another plot of his but perhaps Jungfraulichkeit may 
be considered a Sonderfall among Sonderfalle! In any case it seems to 
present difficulties even for Europeans who are familiar with Bergen- 
gruen’s work. Ida Bentz omits mention of it in her 1950 Vienna disserta- 
tion, an otherwise thorough and comprehensive work entitled Die Idee 
der ewigen Ordnung im Werke Werner Bergengruens.’ The reason 
for this omission is charmingly stated in the following paragraph: 


Ich wiirde mich fiir Ihren Vortrag tiber Bergengruen sehr, 
sehr interessieren und Sie herzlich bitten, wenn es Ihren nicht 
zu beschwerlich ist, ihn mir einmal leihen zu wollen. Mich 
wiirde namlich vor allem Ihre Interpretation der Novelle “Die 
Jungfraulichkeit” (sic) sehr interessieren, denn ich liebe diese 
Geschichte sehr, wagte mich aber nicht an ihre Deutung heran. 
Das ist der eigentliche Grund dafiir, warum ich sie in meiner 
Dissertation nicht behandelt habe. Verzeihen Sie, bitte, die 
schreckliche Unwissenschaftlichkeit dieses Grundes! Alle Kri- 
tiken, die ich iiber Bergengruens Werk gefunden habe, vermerkte 
ich in meinem Anhang der Arbeit, aber darunter (fand) ich 
keine, die sich mit dieser Geschichte befaBt hatte.” 


The “Vortrag” to which Miss Bentz refers was an earlier Bergen- 
gruen paper in which I attempted to analyze Jungfraulichkeit along with 
two other Bergengruen stories as illustrating different aspects of guilt 
and atonement, both of which play a prominent part in Bergengruen’s 
fiction.* When this paper had served its purpose on the South Central 
Modern Language Association program in November, 1950, I sent copies 


*On the title-page only these words: Werner Bergengruen, Jungfraulichkeit, 
Novelle. Ostern 1947 Olten. On one of the preceding leaves only this: “Ver6ffent- 
lichung der moran 8, Oltner Biicherfreunde,” which is abbreviated on the cover 
as “VOB.” A back leaf gives the printing details, including the fact that the copy 
I am using is numbered 1063. 

5 Letter, Dec. 3, 1950. “Was Ihre Fragen nach einigen Einzelheiten der “Jung- 
fraulichkeit” angeht, so ware meiner Auffassung nach der Hauptnachdruck wohl 
darauf zu legen, daB die Handlung dieser Novelle etwas wie einen Sonderfall 
darstellt. Ich glaube, man miiBte ihn primar unter kinstlerischen Gesichtspunkten 
sehen und einer moralischen oder auch nur im modernen Sinne psychologischen 
Betrachungsweise nicht zu viel Raum geben. . . . Siihne und Schuld stellen sich 
mir hier in einer so eigentlichen Verschlungenheit dar, da es vielleicht schwierig 
sein mag, diese beiden Komplexe gegeneinandr abzugrenzen.” 

In reply to this quotation it must be observed that moral considerations are 
of primary importance in a story which gives so much attention to guilt and 
atonement. 

® This painstaking and well-written thesis has not been printed. Bergengruen 
made a carbon copy of it available to the present writer. It contains an excellent 
ree: 

7 Letter, October 18, 1950. 

8 My paper, probably the first on Bergengruen ever read before a group of 
American scholars, was entitled, “Guilt and Atonement in Werner Bergengruen.” 
It was read before the German III section of the South-Central Modern Language 
Association, as Houston, Texas, November 3, 1950. 
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of it to Bergengruen and to Miss Bentz, and informed them that I should 
like to make use of their reactions in a new paper. The problem of 
arriving at a tentative interpretation had become more and more chal- 
lenging, and the game seemed worth the candle for additional reasons. 
Unlike other short stories by the same author, Jungfraulichkeit had been 
separately published under the sponsorship of a literary society and it. 
had been accorded unusual printing and numbering honors in a special 
edition limited to 1161 copies. Then too, my proposed new treatment 
seemed justified by the contrasting views it would present and by the 
light it might throw on the secular aspect of a religiously oriented 


author. 
The following paragraphs repeat almost verbatim my original an- 
alysis of Jungfraulichkeit as sent to Ida Bentz and Werner Bergengruen. 


Jungfraulichkeit tells about Margaret, the daughter of a German- 
Estonian patrician family. During the festivities of the carnival season 
she kills a young man of her station because of improper advances he 
made under the influence of too much carnival cheer. In the trial that 
follows she is declared not guilty in spite of her insistence upon the 
whole truth, including the intentional killing of the young man.® Unable 
to go on with life in her native city she enters a convent of strict ob- 
servance, where her ascetic rigor is partly self-imposed.’ Apparently 
she has a high conception of monastic duty. Eventually she begins to 
imagine that she loved the young man and that she raised the dagger 
against passion, the very thing which gives life its radiant beauty.’ 


® One of the judges had tried to make it appear that her killing of the young 
man was not entirely intentional. “Sie aber hatte eine solche Ausflucht verschmaht 
und unbeugsam darauf bestanden, das Getane sei ihre Absicht und Entschlossenheit 
ewesen. . . . Allein gerade, daB sie keinen Versuch machte, sich anders zu recht- 
ertigen als durch die einfache Darstellung des Tatverhaltes, und daB ihr am Urteil, 
es mochte dieses sie nun freisprechen oder verdammen, so wenig gelegen schien, 
gerade das hatte am kraftigsten zu ihren Gunsten gezeugt.” Jungfraulichkeit, pp. 13 f. 


10 [bid., p.11. “Das Kloster galt als streng. Margarethe unterwarf sich jeder 
Harte und versschmahte auch jene Erleichterungen, von denen sie vorwurfslos hatte 
Gebrauch machen k6énnen.” 


11 Bergengruen is certainly not puritanical on the subject of passion. It is to 
him a living force of far greater importance than virginal honor. In a letter of 
December 12, 1950, he writes critically of Margaret’s pride, thus raising the moral 
issue which he believes must here be subordinated to esthetic considerations: “Sicher 
ist ihr Hauptzug der Stolz, der sie auch ihre jungfrauliche Wiirde und Ehre héher 
achten lat als den Gedanken der Lebendigkeit, auf dem doch das Dasein der 
Welt ruht.” This corresponds to Margaret’s line of thought after she begins to 
repent in the convent: “Je langer sie nun in der Abgeschiedenheit des Klosters 
ihren Gedanken nachging, umso lebendiger stellte sich ihr das Bild des Getéteten 
her und umso heftiger begann sie Reue zu empfinden.” Seemingly this is not Reue 
in the Christian theological sense, for ~— ruen goes on as follows: “Er hatte 
ja nicht aus Bosheit gehandelt sondern aus Leidenschaft. Leidenschaft indessen zeigt, 
sie mag sonst geartet sein wie sie will, doch immer die Warme und Bewegtheit 
des Lebens an und ist nie jener Siinde schuldig, die Margarethe hinter so mancher 
Jungfraulichkeit ahnte und hinter der eignen mitunter argwoéhnte: der Kalte, der 
Starre, der Unlebendigkeit; die Leidenschaft aber verherrlicht das Leben, und tate 
sie es selbst schuldhafter Weise.” Jungfraulichkeit, p. 14. 
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Margaret begins to be proud of her guilt. In her mind this guilt gives 
her a mysterious exaltation; she feels elevated above ordinary things 
and above the commonplace satisfactions of life.* The superior nature 
of her guilt would receive the stamp of genuineness through the superior 
quality of an as yet unknown type of atonement. Margaret lives inti- 
mately with her guilt; atonement becomes a matter of exalted anticipa- 
tion; and death has no terrors for her. In fact, death may be her atone- 
ment, in which case the deceased young man will send her a signal 
from the other world."® 

But death as a possible atonement soon gives way to sex when a 
Russian army, reinforced by Tartar hordes, invades Estonia. In the dead 
of night the nuns meet and discuss ways and means of escaping from 
the ruthless invaders. It is decided that the Mother Superior shall flee 
with the young and healthy nuns, while Margaret, acting under the 
dawning new (sex) idea of atonement, contrives to remain as the virtual 
Mother Superior of aged and bedridden nuns. Her poise, efficiency and 
determination are all the more apparent now because she has decided 
to atone for her murderous avoidance of passion by meeting eagerly 
this mighty conditioner of life in all of its tumultuous color and 
strength. It would be sinful not to submit to the onslaught of pas- 
sion.1* Margaret has contemplated the symbols of virginity and found 
them cold, rigid, infertile, dead, while life itself was called forth by 
the sun, itself the symbol of passion,"* which she also found symbolized 


12 ‘Denn mit dieser Verschuldung hatte sich ihr zugleich eine verborgene Er- 
wahlung zugewandt, eine geheimnisvolle Erhohung, wie sie wohl bewirkt werden 
mag durch eine groBe, ihren Trager vom Gewohnlichen und all seinen kleintig- 
lichen Genugtuungen absondernde Schuld, noch mehr durch die Weise, in welcher 
der Mensch diese Schuld in sein Schicksal hineinnimmt und zu ihr zu stehen willig 
ist.” Ibid., pp. 15 F. 

It can be assumed that this lofty experience with guilt stems in part from the 
heroine’s pride. But Bergengruen’s own conception of guilt is also of a rather 
elevated nature. Miss Bentz makes this comment in her dissertation: “Das Schuldig- 
werden ist fiir die Menschen Bergengruens eine Notwendigkeit ihres Lebens, doch 
keine verhangnisvolle, sinnlos tragische, sondern eine Sinnvolle denn die Reunion 
des durch Schuld — Menschen mit Gott und den Mitmenschen ist eine 
engere und hoéhere als die Union des unverschuldeten Lebens.” Die Idee der Ewigen 
Ordnung im Werke Werner Bergengruens, p. 97. 

18 The elevated nature of atonement apears here: “Diese Siihne wiirde ein Teil 
ihres Lebens sein, so wie ja selbst der Tod ein Teil des unendlichen Lebens der 
Welk ist und nicht seine Aufhebung.” Jungfraulichkeit, p. 16. 

14 [bid,, p.24. “Sie durfte nicht mehr ausweichen; freien Willens hatte sie dem 
machtigen, noch dunklen Schicksal entgegenzu ehen.” The mother Superior’s reve- 
lations concerning the oncoming hordes immediately reveal possibilities to the ego- 
centric Margaret. 

18 Margaret’s paganism is suggested by Bergengruen in one of his letters: “Man 
kénnte in ihr sogar heidnische Ziige auffinden . . .” Dec. 12, 1950. It is also 
found in the heroine’s contemplation of Diana, the protectress of virginity. The 
goddess wears a moon-shaped adornment in her hair. This and the white snow 
symbolize her virginity. “Aber Mond und Schnee, diese Zeichen der Jungfraulich- 
keit, waren wohl rein, zugleich jedoch kalt, starr, unfruchtbar, tot. Das Leben 
indessen wurde gerufen und gepriesen von der Sonne, dem gliihenden Sommerge- 
stirn der Leidenschaft. Ibid., p. 32. 
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in her family coat of arms by a golden flower handed forth from the 
clouds of Heaven as an ineffable treasure for all humanity.’* Virginity 
loses its accustomed meaning in her mind, the word virgo becoming a 
mysterious and powerful talisman.” 

Couldn’t passion come out of the snowstorm like the golden flower 
out of a cloud? ** There is a progressive glorification of sex symbolism. 
From the snow-storm would emerge the intensity of life itself, that un- 
known sweet and terrible something for which her “atoning” heart yearns 
with the ardor of a mystic.® She had raised the fatal dagger against 
sex; atonement would lie in welcoming it ardently as a gift from 
Heaven. ‘ 

When five enemy troopers now approach in the moonlight Margaret 
sees to it that the convent is illuminated and that the men are hospitably 
received. At the refectory table these soldiers glut and swill themselves 
in total disregard of all propriety. After the meal the tall Russian leader 
has Margaret take him through the building and when he has satisfied 
himself as to the possibilities of plunder he makes preliminaries for the 
type of satisfaction which she had anticipated. Fear now drives her to 
a defensive position but suddenly she recognizes in the nervous Russian 
the man she has killed, the man she loves. Not as an individual but as 
the male, the master of life and at the same time the driven slave of 
its glowing sun, its insensate craving. Her readiness for atonement now 
merges with her stormy ardent desire to be subjugated by elemental life. 
This subjugation would also be the reunion with the departed victim 
of her rebellion against passion. 


For a moment Margaret’s virginity, quite apart from her vow of 
chastity, is strong enough to prevent the imagined consumation of the 
triad consisting of subjugation, atonement, and reunion. She frees her- 
self gently from the Rusisan and at that decisive moment she comes under 
the sway of a proud aristocratic concept; namely, that we have a duty 
towards our reputation, towards the exemplary image of ourselves which 
we have created in the minds of others, and towards the elevated “Ge- 
stalt” which fate has decreed for us. For her guilt against this dual image 
she would now have to atone. That which only recently presented itself 
in the guise of atonement was really guilt, really nothing but the persis- 

16 [bid., pp. 33 f. 

11 Ibid., pp. 32 f. 

18 Margaret makes her symbols conform to her desires. Only a moment pre- 
viously] the snow had symbolized virgin coldness and iy. Now the snowstorm 
corresponds to the white cloud from which came the hand that bore the passion- 
flower. Something glowing and radiant is to come out of the cold snowstorm: 
“Nicht ein diirrer Kranz sollte ihr zukommen; sondern etwas Blithendes und 
Gliihendes, etwas Griinendes und gestirnhaft Strahlendes hatte sich ihr in den 
weiBen Wolken des Schneesturms zubereitet. Sie war willig, die Siihne zu leisten, 
die sie schuldig war, und diese Willigkeit zur Siihne gestaltete sich ihr zu einer 
Erwartung des Unbekannten, des Schrecklichen und SuBen, ja, des Lebens selber 
in seiner Héhe, dem sie sich entwunden hatte.” Ibid. p. 35. 

19 See quote in preceding footnote. 
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tent and guilty urge to taste the ordinary and commonplace experiences 
above which she had been exalted by the law of her own fate.”° For 
this guilt she contrives to die by the sword of the angry Russian.”! 

When one reads Jungfréulichkeit for the first time, with some knowl- 
edge of Bergengruen’s ideas of guilt and atonement, there may be con- 
siderable temptation to justify everything that Margaret does. Certainly 
her strength, courage, poise, restraint, and early truthfulness are im- 
pressive. Clear and purposeful thinking precedes resolute, effective ac- 
tion. She maintains a dignified regal bearing even in moments of extreme 
crisis. Like the emperor of another Bergengruen story, Der Kaiser im 
Elend, she has the ability to make the best of her life after its complete 
outward transformation. 

But does she make the best of it? Or does she not rather surrender 
to demonic forces instead of struggling against them? These forces ap- 
pear in Bergengruen’s work as the power of passion, fate, blood, or per- 
verted mysticism. Sometimes they subjugate not only the guilty, unre- 
pentant individual, but also his or her more or less innocent associates, 
as in the story Pelageja. The demonic is that part of life which must 
never be allowed to dominate the individual. Instead of engaging the 
demonic Margaret plays into its hands. That is her fatal error. Like the 
leper Worschula in Am Himmel wie auf Erden, she is the victim of 
uncontained demonism.?? 

There is first of all fate as represented by her ancestry, by the 
ruthless pride associated with the honor of a caste. We know that she 
came from a German-Baltic patrician family and that she murdered a 
young man, “der ihr trunkenen Mutes hatte zu nahe treten wollen.” * 
The cool deliberateness of the act is suggested by the fact that she used 
the young man’s dagger to strike the savage blow in defense of her 
maidenly honor, which might have been saved by gentler means.** In 
the trial that follows she is concerned mostly about telling the whole 
truth, so that the image of herself as the champion of veracity in the 
minds of the people will, like her maidenly honor, remain intact. She is 
willing to kill and to be killed for her own very narrow, circumscribed, 
unmetaphysical conceptions of honor and truth. The demonism of these 
conceptions is amply illustrated by the fact that they do not make her 


20 Margaret’s sudden, radically-changed desire is almost instantly justified. 

21 Jungfraulichkeit, pp. 55-59. 

22 Cf. Miss Bentz’s dissertation, p. 86. Perverted mysticism, however, is not 
mentioned there. The leper Worschula in Bergengruen’s novel, Am Himmel wie 
auf Erden, is a perverted (sinful) mystic. She realizes that her mystical ability, 
like every talent, becomes exposed to misuse and contamination the moment it is 
put into practice. . 451). Margaret likewise misuses her significant talents; e. g. 
she makes a physical appetite the object of mystical fervor, she becomes a leader 
in order that this appetite may be satisfied. and she uses her pride and her aristo- 
cratic temperament contrary to the principles of her order. 

28 Jbid., p. 9. 

24“Anderen schien es, sie hatte sich wohl auch auf eine glimpflichere Weise 
helfen kénne.” [bid., p. 9. 
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fundamentally chaste and truthful. It should be said in passing that the 
demonic is more than a merely destructive force in Bergengruen. It 
is productive and creative even though it seeks to destroy the moral per- 
sonality of each individual. The affinity with Goethe is apparent.” 


Margaret could not continue to live in her native community because 
eople were afraid of the poised, tall and beautiful girl who would 
stealthily reach for a lover’s dagger and stab him to death. Though 
ready to atone, her pride prevented her from feeling that she had com- 
mitted a deed that required atonement. It was neither atonement nor 
a religious vocation that caused her to enter the convent, a fact which 
gives this step the element of untruthfulness.** And that is also true of 
her choosing the name of Sister Agatha, after a great Sicillian saint 
who is daily honored in the canon of the mass because of the cruel 
martyrdom she suffered for her faith and her virginal purity. Unlike 
this saint, Margaret does not remain inwardly pure and her religious 
faith rests pretty lightly on her shoulders. Her ideas violate her vow of 
chastity. In these ideas lies part of her demonism and because of them 
she plots to be on hand when enemy soldiers arrive. This virgin secretly 
belittles virginity and glorifies sex. Of course she becomes timid when 
this line of thought is on the point of reaching its logical consumation. 


Margaret is the center of things, not God. This is true during the 
long consideration of sex as a means of atonement and it remains true 
when death is to be substituted for it. Margaret will die for being un- 
true to her exemplary reputation, to the law of her own fate as she 
sees it. That is her proud duty. She contrives to be killed and is there- 
fore virtually guilty of suicide. Other sins are involved in this cardinal 
sin. She makes use of the Rusisan’s superstition, she lies to him about 
having a magic spell, she taunts and angers him into striking the fatal 
blow which cuts off her head. Her last words and gestures appear like 
prayer but they are really the proud boast that she has preserved her 
virginity, presumably for the sake of the slain lover with whom she 
hopes to be united in the world beyond.” 


The emperor of Bergengruen’s significant religious short story, Der 
Kaiser im Elend, walks humbly with his God, of Whose presence he is 
always conscious. The least of his fellow-men is his brother in the 

*5 Bergengruen, Rede tiber Goethe, p. 20. Cf. also the dissertation of Ida Bentz, 
pp. 90 ff. 

26 See below where Bergengruen takes issue with this contention. . 

°7 Margaret makes use of the Russian’s superstitiousness by telling him that she 
could, by magic words and gestures, prevent him from striking the blow which 
would cut off her head. When he hesitates to test the truth of this statement she 
taunts him: “Nun?” — sie spéttisch. “Ach du fiirchtest dich wohl der Probe, 
Krieger? Du? Da doch ich mich nicht fiirchte?” 

Then follow her final gestures and words: “Sie bekreuzte sich feierlich und 
neigte den Kopf. Dann sprach sie die Worte: “Semper virgo, semper virgo. sem- 
per virgo. Virgo illaesa, virgo intacta, nullo vulnera afficta.” This boast must a 
~ as a magic formula to the Russian. He accepts the challenge. Jungfréulich- 

e 


it, p. 59. 
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eternal order of things. Not so with Margaret in this convent of strict 
observance. She looks down upon her feliow nuns as virgins of “small, 
narrow, anxious souls”; despicable creatures offered to God because no 
one else wanted them, comparable to certain sacrifices of the pagans, 
who burned for their gods only those portions of slaughtered animals 
that human beings would not eat.** This lack of charity is aggravated 


in that she exalts herself by considering her guilt as noble and elevating 
and her conception of atonement as something rare and precious. In- 
stead of penitence she experiences great pride when she thinks she has 


discovered her real guilt.” 

Such then, is the positively stated but necessarily tentative interpre- 
tation of Jungfréulichkeit which I submitted to Fraulein Bentz and 
Werner Bergengruen. They both replied promptly and graciously, with- 
out claiming to have spoken the final word concerning the interpretative 
possibilities. Like the present writer, Miss Bentz only entertained the 
hope of getting closer to a satisfactory interpretation; and with all of his 
willingness to say what he thought, Bergengruen had previously observed 
that he was not the qualified interperter of his own works; but he was 
willing to make a try. Miss Bentz interprets the story from a religious 
viewpoint, while our author himself bases his interpretation upon a 
secular value. 

It had been my original position that Margaret’s entering the con- 
vent was an untruthful step because she felt no religious vocation. Ber- 
gengruen takes issue with this contention: 

Im Mittelalter ist ja das Kloster vielfach nicht nur ein rein 
religiéser Ort gewesen, sondern auch eine Zufluchtsstatte fiir 
solche, die aus irgendwelchen Griinden in ihrem bisherigen 
weltlichen Stande nicht zu bleiben wiinschten. Diese Moti- 
vierung galt friiheren Jahrhunderten als vollig legitim, auch wenn 
von einer Berufung zum klésterlichen Leben, so wie sie heute 
aufgefaBt wird — nach dem tridentinischen Konzil — nicht die 
Rede war. Margarethes Eintritt ins Kloster entspricht durchaus 
den Gepflogenheiten ihrer Zeit und so méchte ich in ihm nicht 
einen unredlichen Akt erblicken.*° 


This statement must be accepted as a correction but it must be pointed 
out that Margaret sought and found more than a place of refuge. She 
selected a convent of strict monastic observance and probably saw a 
challenge in the religious-ascetic life, which she strove to emulate. She 
was strong enough for the austerities of the religious order but she lacked 
the cultivation of religious inwardness and the discipline of humility 
in order to deal effectively with the demonisms that beset her. Appar- 
ently she entered the convent with plenty of resolutions but was under 
illusions about the religious prerequisites. This self-deception may have 


28 [bid., p. 29. 
29 Ibid., p. 54 
80 Letter, Dec. 12, 1950. 
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caused her to imagine that she could maintain her faith and her virginal 
purity in the manner of Saint Agatha, whose name she took. She must 
be judged in part on the basis of her conformity to the religious order 
of her choice. 

Roth of my correspondents give redemptive meanings to the final 
turn of the story, that is to Margaret’s resolution to die, which I had re- 
garded as a further involvement in guilt. Miss Bentz overlooks the guilty 
circumstances of this death and considers it as a truly religious atone- 
ment,*! while our author himself has in mind in this particular case an 
extra-religious value; he looks upon the resolution to die as a return to 
the positive aspect of Margaret’s pride.** He seems to have in mind a 
highly passionate character who has sinned against her pride and who 
makes the supreme atonement to that ideal rather than to God. 


On the other hand Miss Bentz makes a clear and persuasive attempt 
to see Jungfréulichkeit in connection with the whole of Bergengruen’s 
Work. She rejects pride as the motive of Margaret’s death. The heroine 
dies in obedience to her divinely ordained, virginal fate. 


Nicht Eitelkeit oder Kastenstolz fiihrt sie zuriick zu ihrer Ver- 
pflichtung zur Jungfraulichkeit, sondern Gehorsam. Der neue 
Gedanke, der in ihr erwacht und der ihrem Leben die richtige 
Wendung und erst seinen Sinn gibt, weist iiber sie selbst und 
iiber ihre eigene Person hinaus auf ein gréBeres iiber und auBer 
ihr liegendes Gesetz. Es ist das Gesetz ihres Schicksals, das bei 
Bergengruen, abgesehen von seinen romantischen Friihwerken, 
nie ein anonymes und zufialliges ist, sondern ein persénliches und 
gottgewolltes. Dem Gesetz des eigenen Schicksals gehorsam zu 
sein, ist héchste und edelste Pflicht der Menschen. Denn Schick- 
salsgehorsam im Sinne Bergengruens heiBt Gehorsam dem Wil- 
len Gottes gegeniiber. * 
The argument is that Margaret has abandoned pride for obedience to 
the will of God. In support of it Miss Bentz selects a long sentence 
which details the last of these dubious “illuminations” of which Mar- 
garet feels so sure. Omitting the first part of the sentence, which is in 
effect a reaffirmation of the heroine’s pride at a crucial moment, Miss 
Bentz quotes that part which gives the “realization” that comes over 
Margaret as she frees herself from the Russian: “. . . es habe ein jeder 
von uns seine Verpflichtung gegeniiber dem Ruf oder Ruhm, den er 
sich erworben, seine Verpflichtung gegeniiber dem Bild, das er von sich 
selber in den Gedanken der Menschen beispielhaft aufgerichtet, und er 
hatte diese Verpflichtung auch dann noch wenn er auf eine éde Insel 
81 Miss Bentz writes in part: “Die eigentlich Motivierung ihrer Opfer- und 
Sithnetat ist nicht eitler Familienstolz, sondern Gehorsam gegeniiber dem ihr von 
Gott vorgeschriebenen Lebensweg, den sie durch die Tat an den jungen Mann 
betreten hat. ‘Ihr Tot ist Ausdruck ihrer wiedergefundenen Treue zur Jungfrau- 
lichkeit und damit die Erfiillung ihres Lebenssinnes.” Dec. 12, 1950. 


82 See quote above, pp. 13 f. 
33 Letter, Dec. 12, 1950. 
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im Weltmeere verschlagen ware und nicht hoffen diirfte, je wieder 
das Antlitz eines Menschen zu erblicken. Es war zugleich eine Verpflich- 
tung gegeniiber derjenigen Gestalt, zu welcher das Gesetz des eigenen 
Schicksals den Menschen bezeichnet, erwahlt und erhoéht hat, und mit 
einem Schlage begriff Margarethe, daB zu solchem Gesetz, zu solcher Ge- 
stalt und zu solcher Verpflichtung ein jeder von uns stehen mub, und 
sei es selber mit seinem Leben.” ** 


But this is not the humble recognition of a religious duty. Like © 
the preceding sex idea of atonement it is Margaret’s own Vorstellung, 
to use the author’s word. It is the expression of a duty which Mar- 
garet feels she owes to the popular exemplary image of herself and to 
an individually conceived fate-Gestalt which bears the stamp of her own 
self-esteem. All of this is quite in character and not entirely new, as 
Miss Bentz seems to think. At the time of the trial Margaret was similarly 
concerned about her “Gestalt” in the minds of other people. “Sie 
fiihlte, sie stand vor den Menschen in einer Gestalt, — und stand in 
dieser Gestalt von Wahrheit wegen, — daB einzig ein Verzicht auf alles 
Abmildernde und Abschwachende angemessen war; hier durfte nichts 
von ungefahr oder aus Versehen geschehen sein. Und so hatte sie in 
einer stolzen Gleichgiiltigkeit den Spruch des Richters erwartet.”* 
(Italics mine). This fanatically proud devotion to truth was partly re- 
sponsible for the untruth of the trial itself.** We are never permitted to 
forget Margaret’s pride. The sentence partially quoted by Miss Bentz 
to indicate a religious reorientation on the part of the heroine begins 
with these words: “In den Augenblicken aber, . . . erwachte in ihr 
mit einer tibermachtigen Gewalt und Klarheit eine andere Vorstellung, 
die von fiirstlichem Stolze nicht fern war: . . . ” (Italics mine). And 
Margaret feels pride not only in the idea of her elevated dual Gestalt 
but also in the discovery of a guilt (not a sin in the Christian sense) 
against the Gestalt: “Hier, dies war ihr stolzer Gedanke, hier hatte sie 
sich verfehlt.” (Italic mine).** What could this kind of pride have to 
do with “Schicksalsgehorsam . . . dem Willen Gottes gegeniiber,” which 
is a state of mind that calls first of all for humility? The hero of 
Der Kaiser. im Elend has this true Schicksalsgehorsam which Miss Bentz 
has revealed as a Bergengruen ideal. The emperor of that story humbly 
accepts the present as well as the unknown future. Margaret on the 
contrary regards fate as that which places her among the exalted and 


84 Jungfriulichkeit, pp. 53 f. 

35 [bid., pp. 13 f. 

36 [bid., p. 14. 

87 [bid., pp. 54 f. It was her “stolzer Gedanke” that she had become guilty 
in entertaining the sex idea of atonement: “. . . das war, unerkannter- und unge- 
standenermaBen, nichts anderes gewesen, als der schwer zahmbare Drang, sich 
in das Los des Gewohnlichen zu fliichten und einen allgemeinen, alltaglichen, aber 
ihr nicht zugemessenen Anteil nachholend an sich zu reiBen, sei es selbst um den 
Preis des eigenen Unterganges, und in diesem AnsichreiBen die Wiedervereinigung 
mit dem von ihr Getéteten, dem von ihr Geliebten zu erfahren.” [bid., pp. 54 f. 
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the elect. Thus her fate-Gestalt is also her “Vorstellung,” like the model 
Gestalt of herself in the minds of men and women. For this sort of 
egocentric idealism she will answer with her life. That is the extent of 
her heroic greatness. 

It is, of course, true that things are not always unequivocal in Bergen- 
gruen’s stories, and certainly not in this one, which seems to have stumped 
commentators since the beginning. The universality of his value judg- 
ments might conceivably cause him to support divergent interpretations 
of the same story. That is, however, no indication that he supports the 
contention that Margaret gives up pride for obedience to fate as a Chris- 
tian concept. His words on this point are unmistakable: 

Sicher ist ihr Hauptzug der Stolz, der sie auch ihre jungfrauliche 

Wiirde und Ehre hoher schatzen la8t als den Gedanken der 

Lebendigkeit, auf dem doch das Dasein der Welt ruht. An 

diesem Stolz, der also als eine positive und eine negative Eigen- 

schaft zugleich angesehen werden diirfte, wird sie irre, findet 

aber im letzten und entscheidenden Augenblick auf eine im- 

merhin groBe Weise wieder zu ihm zuriick und stellt damit ihre 

Ubereinstimmung mit dem Grundgesetz ihrer Natur wieder her. 

Uber dieses Grundgesetz hat der Autor in diesem Falle nicht zu 

Gericht zu sitzen gehabt, es ist in seiner Existenz die von ihm 

zu akzeptierende Pramisse, mithin sein erzahlerischer Ausgangs- 

punkt.** 

Pride, then, as a positive force, and as the basic law of the heroine’s 
being, is the premise of this story. In the paragraph just quoted the 
author passes a measure of judgment upon this premise, but not in the 
story itself. The question arises whether this premise is fully sustained 
at the last decisive moment, when truthfulness, an original part of it, is 
violated. Here Margaret wins the strange duel with the Russian through 
trickery and deceit, of which, by her own admission and in conformity 
with her own ideal she should not have been guilty under any cir- 
cumstances,*® 

It would be wrong to suppose that pride as a positive ethical code 
is the unique inflexible law of Margaret’s nature. She demonstrated 
early a talent for monastic obedience and for mysticism. She is capable 
of super-materialistic, creative idealism. For this reason there is guilt in 
her spiritual unfulfillment as well as in her mystical elevation of passion 
and her competently executed plot to achieve sex-fulfillment. The “ewige 

88 Letter, December 12, 1950. 

*®In the first of three letters in which he mentions Jungfréulichkeit Bergen- 
gruen expresses the idea that Margaret is in an extreme border situation at the end 
of the story and therefore incapable of being fully aware of the new guilt: “Ihre 
Handlungsweise am Ende der Geschichte is eine reaktive, sie handelt wohl aus ihrer 
Natur und ihrem Charakter heraus, ist aber wohl in dieser auBersten Grenzsituation, 
in der sie sich befindet, nicht imstande, sich die Frage, ob sie nicht eine neue 
Verschulding auf sich ladt, wirklich klar vorzulegen.” Letter, Dec. 3, 1950. This 


could be accepted if it did not appear that Margaret’s mind remains clear and 
purposeful to the bitter end. 
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Ordnung” as seen by the author is clearly violated by his heroine. He, 
however, is here concerned with the violation of a temporal order. It 
is in part the Sonderfall of this story that it enters vitally the sphere of 
religion and morality without giving these values corresponding con- 
sideration. Referring to the Sonderfall the author writes: “Ich glaube, 
man miiBte ibn primar unter kiinstlerischen Gesichtspunkten sehen und 
einer moralischen oder auch nur im modernen Sinne psychologischen 
Betrachtungsweise nicht zu viel Raum geben. Die Novelle hat wohl auch 
archaische Ziige in der Darstellung einer ungebrochenen Leidenschaft- 
lichkeit des Charakters.” *° (This “unbroken passionatenes” which causes 
Margaret’s continued involvement in guilt, her confusion of guilt with 
atonement, would hardly indicate the spiritual transformation which Miss 
Bentz sees in the final turn of the story.) Bergengruen’s adherence to a 
secular interpretation of the story is also suggested by the following 
sentences: “Mir scheint auch, so wie das Problem von Schuld und Siihne 
sich hier stellt, ist es vielleicht nicht so sehr als ein primar religidses 
Problem zu betrachten. Margarethe mag iiberhaupt nicht eine von Ur- 
sprung her stark religidse Personlichkeit sein. Man kénnte am Ende sogar 
heidnische Ziige in ihr auffinden, und Dante hatte sie wahrscheinlich 
unter die unmaBig Stolzen versetzt.” * 


Margaret’s pride is essentially a secular ideal. It embraces a kind 
of truthfulness and virginity. When these are violated in the secret 
recesses of her mind and when she is faced with actual physical loss of 
her virginity, she feels that she must die to satisfy the demands of 
pride. God is left out of this atonement. It is true that she continues 
to observe religious routine. As she kneels down for her atoning death 
she solemnly makes the sign of the cross, bows her head and speaks these 
words: “Semper virgo, semper virgo, semper virgo. Virgo illaesa, virgo 
intacta, nullo vulnere afflicta.” That is all. No contrition or: humility, 
no mystical longing and no trembling before the judgment seat of God. 
Only the proud consciousness of preserved virginity accompanies Mar- 
garet into eternity. She seems to see everything clearly except her neg- 
lect of religion and the guilt which is involved in her final choice of 
atonement. 

Miss Bentz bases her interpretation partly upon the fate of Elln- 
hofen in Bergengruen’s novel, Am Himmel wie auf Erden. An absolute 
Hohenzollern ruler decrees the death penalty because Ellnhofen has in 
one instance sinned against the “meaning” of his life. Margaret must die 
because she has sinned against the meaning of her life, which for her 
lies in virginity. But can virginity be der Sinn eines Lebens? Is it not 
rather incidental to a way of life by virtue of which one may achieve 
spiritual fulfillment? But let us grant for one moment that virginity is 
the meaning of Margaret’s life. Must we therefore accept as Bergen- 


Letter, Dec. 3, 1950. 
*1 Letter, Dec. i2, 1950. 
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gruen’s belief the position of the absolute ruler that they must die who 
have sinned against “den Sinn und die Rechtfertigung ihres Daseins.” * 
We may grant that Margaret and Ellnhofen, and certainly the Kurfiirst 
himself, have sinned variously against “die ewige Ordnung Gottes” — 
who hasn’t? — but where is it written that the penalty for this is an 
atoning death? And there is quite a difference between the sinfully 
plotted, proudly inspired death of Margaret and the penitent, stoically 
religious and sacramentally fortified death of Ellnhofen. Margaret is 
not concerned about the lack of opportunity to receive the last sacra- 
ment. To be sure Miss Bentz sees her as undergoing spiritual transforma- 
tion: 

Margarethe kommt aus einer rein weltimmanenten Lebens- 

schau, in der Standes- und Familienehre héchste Werte sind und 
steigt schlieBlich im Augenblick ihrer gréBten Entscheidung, 
in dem sie ihre Schuld und den wahren Sinn ihres Daseins 
erkennt, dariiber hinaus in eine transzendente Lebensauffassung. 
Die eigentliche Motivierung ihrer Opfer- und Siihnetat ist nicht 
eitler Familienstolz, sondern Gehorsam gegeniiber dem ihr von 
Gott vorgeschriebenen Lebensweg, den sie durch ihre Tat an 
den jungen Mann betreten hat. 


There are some obvious fallacies here. Chastity is a religious step taken 
solemnly after due deliberation. It cannot suddenly be determined by 
a sinful act. It is not religiously sound to claim that virginity is a God- 
ordained way of life for a passionate individual like our heroine. On 
the last page we still have the golden passion-flower, now presumably 
the symbol of Margaret’s reunion with her deceased lover. And to argue 
that Margaret is divinely destined to virginity because she took a life 
in defense of it,“* would be like assuming that a man who has killed 
in defense of civil rights or property rights must forever exercise such 
rights, even though it might interfere with his freedom, say to join a 
non-bourgeois party or to enter a religious order. 


In interpreting Margaret’s final resolution as a turning away from 
the pride of her caste towards a transcendental Weltanschauung, Miss 
Bentz sees something that might be expected in a Bergengruen story but 
which is not to be found in Jungfraulichkeit. 1 follow the author in 
accepting pride as the main and ultimate motivation of the heroine. 
This return to pride as the law of one’s being had appeared previously 
in Das groBe Alkabest, which Bergengruen published in 1926, twenty- 
one years prior to the appearance of our story. In claiming this law as 
the premise of Jungfraulichkeit, as his narrative point of departure, he 
is certainly within his rights as an artist. It helps us to understand the 
heroine as she remains always in perfect control of her faculties and 
maintains her dignified, regal bearing even in the moment of death. She 

42 Cf. Am Himmel wie auf Erden, pp. 458-500. 


48 Bentz Letter, Dec. 12, 1950. 
#4 Ibid, where she takes this position. 
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is a consistently portrayed character. To the author and to the reader 
she remains Margaret; but to her fellow-nuns she is Sister Agatha, for 
they wrongly regard her as a religiously dutiful nun worthy of be- 
coming the mother superior. 

It must be emphasized however that this premise is not consistent 
with Bergengruen’s prophetism. There the logos is the Redeemer and 
also the ordering principle, the power of God operating in the cosmos 
(Bentz). We are accustomed to having the author use the terms Schuld 
and Siibne in the Christian sense, Schuld being specifically synonymous 
with the Christian idea of sin.* If the Starost in Das groBe Alkahest and 
Margaret in the present instance had really tried Christianity the frailty 
of a seemingly inexorable “law” would have been apparent. Both stories 
constitute a “Bekenntnis zur Hoéhle” . . . The heroine’s Baltic back- 
ground, her aristocratic paganism must also in some degree be recognized 
in Bergengruen.** When Margaret sees a wrong in elevating a physical 
appetite to a pseudo-mystical level she is conscious — proudly conscious 
— of a sin against the pride-created image of herself. The primacy of 
pride may be valid in a temporal order: it is sinful from the viewpoint 
of the eternal order, where its counterpart, human dignity, is in per- 
fect consonance with humility. In general, Bergengruen regards atone- 
ment as a reinstatement of union with the eternal order, with the meta- 
physical unity of all being, when that unity has been broken by guilt. 
In Jungfraulichkeit there is an “atoning” reunion with a secular order, 
the code of his Baltic homeland which perished early in the overwhelm- 
ing changes of our time. 


45Qn page 98 of her dissertation Miss Bentz quotes Bergengruen on_ this 
synonymy of guilt and sin. There we find also this significant sentence by the 
author: “Der christliche Dichter wird sie (die Schuld) nicht anders verstehen 
denn im Sinne der EinbuBe des natiirlichen Verhaltnisses zu Gott und seiner 
Ordnung, dessen Wiederherstellung es nun gilt.” This “Wiederherstellung” or 
atonement has to be Christian. Margaret’s is not. 

46 Hans Banziger’s little book (see footnote 1) does much to make the partly 
pagan Bergengruen more understandable. 
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A tale in the original sense presupposes a listener or a group of 
listeners, not a reader. The most renowned story tellers in world lit- 
erature liked to present, as a cause and as a frame, a gathering of people 
whom necessity or destiny brought together or who convened for a 
common purpose. A society or a company affords its members an op- 
portunity to relate to each other some interesting, noteworthy, unique 
occurrence, to illustrate a point or merely to entertain each other. Story 
collections of this kind are quite numerous, particularly in periods of 
a consolidated society which cultivates the art of conversation, is ani- 
mated by great ideas or common enterprises, or likes to relate experiences 
on journeys. In order to engage the interest of his listeners the story 
teller has to present rather brief, novel tales which must be well told, 
while revealing a relatively uncomplicated action rising from a situa- 
tion through circumstances to a climax (the turning point) after which 
a well balanced denouement constitutes the end. We note that the 
story teller as soon as he commences his tale vanishes at once, that is 
to say that he is mindful not to inject or betray himself by thoughts 
and feelings of his own, however pertinent they may be. These are left 
to the links of the general frame which also serves as a carrier for moral, 
philosophical, religious, and social observations. 


With the spreading of the art of printing, the controlling element — 
an actual audience — disappeared; and the reader was now at liberty 
to expose himself to a piece of prose as long a time, or as short a time, 
as he pleased, without running the risk which as listener he would have 
faced, namely, of missing certain links in the chain of the oral report 
to which he could not have returned. Accordingly this specific genre, 
the oral short tale, declined.t In Germany the romanticists strove to 
revive this form (E. T. A. Hoffmann in particular) but throughout the 
nineteenth century it grew more and more self-conscious and artistic 
until the term “Novelle” was applied to any prose piece that had a plot 
and was not unduly long. The term was then applied to the intricate 
tales of C. F. Meyer, as well as to the social studies of the German natur- 
alists, and even to shorter descriptive literary sketches. Paul Heyse at- 
tempted — as it is well known — a return to the early Italian form 

1 Adolf v. Grolmann in “Die strenge Novellenform und die Problematik ihrer 
Zertrimmerung”, (Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, 1929, p. 619), states that we have 
been wanting in “society” since 1789, let alone the indispensable supposition of a 
perfect “Weltbild”. The genuine “Novelle”, however, emanates from society, it 
tends toward the well bred company and its sociableness in which it roots. “In 
ihr hat sie Wurzel, aus ihr stammt das ‘man’, von dem erzahlt wird und an das 
— nur an das! — die so gebildete Noveile sich allein wendet; man kennt sich und 


seinen Lebensstil, ‘man’ gehért zueinander und ist nur dadurch in der Lage, die 
geheimen Zwischenténe aller echten Novellistik zu goutieren.” 
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by expounding and practicing his “Falcon” theory, taking one of Boc- 
caccio’s novelle as a model. 

Goethe in a conversation with his recorder Eckermann (January 29, 
1827) spoke of the “Novelle” as an event which is unheard-of and 
which has actually occurred. And he added that many a work passing 
in Germany under its label was none at all but merely a narration or 
the like. He himself had about thirty years earlier written the “Unter- 
haltungen deutscher Ausgewanderter”, several short stories within an 
extensive framework, and much later a Novelle which he simply called 
“Novelle”. 

At the beginning of our century there appeared several collections 
of stories that seemed to fit the definition Goethe had in mind. “A per- 
fect work of art,” says Paul Ernst, the neo-classicist, in his “Der Weg 
zur Form’ (3rd edition, 1927) “must be immediately perceivable to 
anyone endowed with artistic feeling at all by means of a spontaneous 
sense impression (Gefiihlseindruck). Wherever something is added to 
the ‘Gestalt’ as such, an abyss between intention and ability is apparent.” 
He himself returned to the form of the early Italian novella, to the 
concise short story aiming at total objectivity. Opposed to any self- 
analysis within his stories he wrote cycles of stories (“Geschichten von 
deutscher Art”, “Romantische Geschichten”, Komédianten- und Spitz- 
bubengeschichten”, “Troubadourgeschichten”, “Die Hochzeit, etc.), the 
framework of which was given by little more than the title and com- 
mon period or scene. The writing of these stories signified an act of 
will in a time when the German consolidated society was rapidly de- 
clining and dissolving. Thus, creating a homogeneous society within 
his stories, Ernst professes supreme happiness in expressing common ideas 
and feleings in an objective form, in the belief that attempts like his 
would bring aid to his people. Indeed he goes so far as to claim that 
“neither hunger nor superior forces would have torn us down if our 
leaders had had any idea of the essence of German literary writing and 
if they had pointed it out to the masses.” ? 

Paul Ernst distinguishes three kinds of “Novellen”: 1. that cen- 
tered around an acute hour of destiny; 2. that based on a less crucial 
event, signficant for the human being and also unique; and 3. that which 
ends with something we today can hardly understand — the ingenious 
(“geistreiche”) response.’ His first stories were written during the pe- 
riod when German naturalism (an endeavor of the writer or artist to 

2 op. cit., p. 383. 


* Georg von Lukacs in “Die Seele und die Formen”, (Berlin, 1911), p. 158, de- 
fines the essence of the Novelle as “ein Menschenleben durch die onendhi he, sinn- 


liche Kraft einer Schicksalsstunde ausgedriickt.” — See also Arnold Hirsch. “Der 
Gattungsbegriff ‘Novelle’”, (Germanische Studien, No. 64, Berlin, 1928), 147: “Der 
Novelle eigentiimlich ist, daB sie das Subjektive in artistischer Formgebung ver- 
hiillt, dass diese Stilisierung der Ordnung und Fiille der Welt zu einer Beschrankung 
auf eine Situation und zur Wahl von ungewGhnlichen Geschehnissen fiihrt.” (Quot- 
ed by E. K. Bennett in “A History of the German ‘Novelle’”, Cambridge, 1938). 
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show life as it is while exercising his social consciousness) and then 
impressionism (the most subtle display of subjectivism, individualism, and 
elucidation of subconsciousness) were prevalent in letters and fine arts. 
Ernst, taking his models from the past, wished to cleanse the short story 
from the extraneous elements that were drawn mainly from the field of 
psychological speculation and which were presented by means of an 
esesayistic style in order to restore it to its true proportions as he saw 
them.* 

Wilhelm Schiafer’s approach to a short fiction piece is different. 
He goes back to Johann Peter Hebel, the contemporary of Goethe. 
Hebel published “Das Schatzkastlein des rheinischen Hausfreundes” 
(1811), a collection of very short prose pieces, about half of them 
stories of anecdotal character that had previously appeared in the cal- 
endars of the state of Baden. These anecdotes were written for the 
spare hours of farmers, artisans, housewives, the common man, in short 
for the people. They appeared approximately at the same time as the 
concise newspaper stories and anecdotes Heinrich von Kleist published 
in his “Berliner Abendlatter”. Hebel relates strange, unique, unheard-of 
events as though he were talking to a neighbor, always with an air of 
slight wonder which is never expressed with added words of the author 
while he reports but is revealed through its peculiar style, choice of 
words, rhythm, intonation, and undertones. These brief stories are largely 
— as befits calendar stories — illustrations to an unpronounced moral 
thesis, remarkable happenings, anecdotes inasmuch as they are illumin- 
ations of a slice of life or world history. Some of his stories are not 
entirely unknown in this country, for example “Unverhofftes Wieder- 
sehen”, “Der Husar in Neisse”, “Kannitverstan” — to name a few.® 





When one reads these stories or listens to them he will have to ad- 
mit that the only way to report their contents is to recite them verbatim. 
The manner in which Hebel suggests the passing of fifty years in the 
first mentioned story, by turning the wheel of history spoke by spoke, 
is great art indeed. Schafer considers him not only a master of the 
short tale but also one of the greatest narrative writers of modern times. 
He commends him particularly for plunging directly into the action, 
for moving toward his aim “unconcerned about atmosphere, moods, and 
other techniques of modern narrative artistry”. Making a reverent 
bow to his master, Schafer calls his own short prose fiction pieces (most 


+See Wilhelm Schafer, “Wie entstanden meine Anekdoten?” (Mitteilungen der 
literarhistorischen Gesellschaft Bonn, V, 1910, p.221). He maintains “ ziem- 
lich die ganze moderne Belletristik nichts anderes ist als eine Verarbeitung von 
Gedanken und Gefiihlen im Rahmen einer gleich lockeren Handlung.” 

® Several of Hebel’s stories have found a place in our textbooks, e.g. “Der ge- 
heilte Patient”, “Herr Charles”, “Der Schneider in Pensa”, “Das wohlfeile Mit- 
tagessen”, “Der Zahnarzt”, “Seltsamer Spazierritt”, “Der Barbierjunge von Seg- 
gringen”, etc. 

6 “LebensabriB”, (Munich, 1928), 26/27 
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of them not longer than two to four pages) “Anekdoten”. The reason 
for this classification or term rests in his desire to have these pieces 
illuminate some phase of world history and'to make them become the 
people’s very own. They are ‘Kurzgeschichten’ per excellence, and they 
have enjoyed great popularity in Germany as may be seen from their 
many editions. Allowing no great development either of character or 
of a situation, they suggest the climax relatively soon. If the climax of 
a story may be likened to a mountain peak one might say that in his 
stories the ascent does not start far below the top. It is obvious that 
stories of this kind will have to carry an intensified symbolic meaning, 
they will have to be remarkable to the highest degree if they are to be 
a work of art and value, unique, fascinating, permitting a full view 
to all sides once the peak is reached. The significance of their content 
must be immanent in style and form. As Schafer himself proclaims: “The 
genuine tale is a rosary the beads of which have to be told one by one. 
From the first sentence to the last it is put in a row where every sen- 
tence cedes guidance to the next in order to be thus inextricable and in- 
dependent. Only thus, every sentence being an independent pattern in 
sound and thought but at the same time dependent upon the whole 
rhythmically, the tale is apt to become word and idiom to the ear to 
which it belongs.” ? The writer, he continues, should never be an actor, 
he is not to run to and fro with the confusion of events; rather must 
he pass through them with the steady step of a calm guide. Hence, he 
says, follows the natural iambic beat of the style. Like Paul Ernst, Scha- 
fer wishes to render a service to his people and this desire leads him to 
attempt a history of the German people in his “Die dreizehn Biicher der 
deutschen Seele”, short-essays patterned after his short-stories. 


Another German short-story writer paying homage to Hebel is the 
Mecklenburger Hans Franck who dedicated a treatise to Hebels’ art 
and endeavor.* To him the anecdotal short-story is the “crystallization 
of an event in a work of art of clear, beautiful proportions and wonder- 
ful transparency,” ® a drop which collects all colors of the sun of the 
human heart, making it glitter in charming mobility. His collections — 
for example, “Der Regenbogen” (seven times seven stories, Leipzig, 
1927) and “Zeitenprisma” (Three times thirteen stories, Miinchen, 1932, 
351 pp.) — are grouped around certain topics as Mythical Times, The 
Middle Ages, the Reformation, The Era of Frederick the Great, etc. 
Such a topical arrangement is particularly apt to lend itself to the illus- 
tration of moral or ethical postulates embodied in great characters who 

7 Ibid., p. 37. — Also, W. Schafer, “Wie entstanden meine Anekdoten?”, p. 214: 
“Wir alle sind stille Leser und Buchstabenfresser geworden, die gar nicht mehr 


daran denken, daB die gedruckten Zeichen doch aus einer gesprochenen Sprache 
kommen, die auch wieder gesprochen werden mub, wenn sie wirklich lebendig 


sein soll.” 
8 “Johann Peter Hebels Anekdoten”, 1924. 
® Hans Franck, “Deutsche Erzahlkunst”, in: “Die deutsche Novelle”, edited by 


Max Tau, Trier, 1922, 32. 
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are beset by men or circumstances. Indeed it will equate the remark- 
able with the significant and strive to interpret the events presented 
through a well accented action which in turn will be utterly dependent 
upon structure and style. It is here that medieval sermon and allegory 
meet the modern anecdotal short-story on a wordly plane. 


Paul Ernst, Wilhelm Schafer, and Hans Franck have concerned 
themselves with the short-story in theoretical writings. They agree that 
form and content of the short-story are inseparable from each other, that 
the signficance of the event to be presented must be apparent in the 
“pointe” of the story which is to be shaped within a structure of great 
economy. Hence their reference to a crystal. And hence the aptness 
of the short-story or ‘Kurzgeschichte’ to serve as a vehicle for a symbol. 

To Jeremias Gotthelf in his “Schatzkdstlein des neuen Berner Ka- 
lenders” of a hundred years ago the symbol has a sharp moral conno- 
tation, serving his pedagogic and political tendencies, as in our own time 
it serves Bert Brecht, who uses the calender story as a political cudgel, 
and who aims stylistically at the terse objectivity of Kleist. The Swiss 
Albert Steffen, related to the school of anthroposophy of Rudolf Steiner, 
ransports the symbolic meaning of an event from reality to abstractness 
which he then substantiates or retranslates into a scene of extreme brev- 
ity. His “Kleine Mythen” (Ziirich, 1925) — a very proper title indeed 
— are anecdotal in character though their imagery is highly allegoric. 
The same is true of the short prose pieces of Franz Kafka, whose tra- 
ditional German renders concentrated actions or events into parables and 
fables; it is also true of Wilhelm Schmidtbonn’s twenty three ‘legends’ 
“Der Wunderbaum” (Berlin, 1913) — though not to such a degree — 
as well as of a relatively unknown, contemporary writer, Friedrich 
Sacher, with “Die Silberkugel” (Vienna, 1947). 

Will Vesper, Wilhelm von Scholz, Heinz Steguweit and some lesser 
writers rather cultivate the short-novelle which, compared to the short- 
story (Kurzgeschichte) proper, allows for a greater segment of action 
and breadth of scene. One might perhaps, compare the ratio between 
Novelle and Kurzgeschichte with the ratio of a several act play and 
a one act play. This comparison should prove to be acceptable consid- 
ering the fact that a good drama, when retold, reverts to a novella 
and a novella in turn was used by many a dramatist as a source for his 
plays. In any event, Novelle and Kurzgeschichte are very closely re- 
lated to each other, the latter tending to concentrate on one person in 
a specific situation beset by chance, fate, or on a moral principle personi- 
fied in a human being. The Kurzgeschichte is essentially an anecdotal 
Novelle focusing its attention at one particular point only, with a pars- 
pro-toto significance. Apart from its aptness to serve as a vessel for 
legends, fables, parables, myths, and the like, this literary genre can not 
avoid having a symbolic implication however realistic the action pre- 
sented may be. Josef Nadler defines the Kurzgeschichte as concentration 
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on a single moment which is so unique that it appears as an unrepeatable 
individual case, defying the ordinary. The only means capable of further- 
ing and carrying out such a design is the style which Nadler in his funda- 
mental treatise “Das Problem der Stilgeschichte” says is to the artist 
the organism of individual means revealing the mind to eye and ear and 
rendering something general specific. “A basic distinction between verse 
and prose is neither possible nor essential.” This is quite in line with 
what Schafer says, namely, that the first sentence of any of his short- 
stories, or “anecdotes” as he calls them, has always caused him the 
greatest difficulty in gaining the right pitch, rhythm, and tempo, that 
is compatible with the mood of the story he has in mind. We feel re- 
minded of what E. A. Poe wrote in his essay on Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
though we have no reason to assume that Schafer used his statement 
as a basis for his own observations and ends. “If his (the short-story 
writer’s) very first sentence tend not to the outbringing of this (a cer- 
tain single) effect,” Poe writes, “then in his very first step has he com- 
mitted a blunder. In the whole composition there should be no word 
written of which the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the one estab- 
lished design.” ** How masterfully this has been done may be shown by 
quoting a very short prose piece, simply titled “Anekdote”, written by 
Heinrich von Kleist at the time of Romanticism the German writings of 
which, particularly those of E. T. A. Hoffmann, produced a considerable 
impression on Poe: 

“Bach, als seine Frau starb, wollte zum Begrabnis Anstalt 
machen. Der arme Mann war aber gewohnt, alles durch seine 
Frau besorgen zu lassen; dergestalt, daB, da ein alter Bedienter 
kam und ihm fiir Trauerflor, den er einkaufen wollte, Geld 
abforderte, er unter stillen Tranen, den Kopf auf einen Tisch 
gestiitzt, antwortete: ‘Sagt’s meiner Frau.’” 

This is almost free verse, and when read aloud we should find it diffi- 
cult not to hear slow, dark bells with the first five words which re- 
verberate and fade away with the last three. 

If we survey, finally, the regions in which German short-stories 
flourish we shall not be surprised to find them particularly along the 
Rhine Valley (Schafer, Schmidtbonn), in Southern Germany, in Switzer- 
land, and in Austria, where people delight in telling stories to each other, 
enjoy metaphorical expressions, figures of speech, music, and visual 
impressions. For it is these elements that tend to be most propitious 
to the transposition of a specific, remarkable event — a concise “Ge- 
schehen” — into a short-story — a “Kurzgeschichte”. 

10In “Philosophie und Literaturwissenschaft”, edited by E. Ermatinger, (Ber- 


lin, 1930), 376 ff. 

11 “Selections from Poe’s Literary Criticism”, edited by J. B. Moore, (New 
York, 1926, p. 123). 

12 Kirschner, vol. 150 (IV), 369. 












































DER ARZT GION 
CAROSSAS LEGENDE VOM ARZTLICHEN LEBEN 


Eritcu HoFackER 
Washington University 


Die Lebensbiicher Carossas sind nicht nur innerlich miteinander ver- 
kniipft, sie nehmen nicht selten auch direkt aufeinander Bezug. So findet 
der jiingst erschienene Lebensbericht Ungleiche Welten (1951) seinen 
Ausgangspunkt im ersten Abschnitt des dritten Kapitels des Buches Der 
Arzt Gion (1931). Hier komme, so heift es, des Dichters damalige 
Lebensstimmung unbefangen zum Ausdruck. Im gleichen Satz aber nennt 
Carossa diese Erzahlung ,,eine Art Legende vom 4rztlichen Leben“. 
Haben wir in diesen beiden Aussagen nicht einen Widerspruch? GewiB, 
aber dieser Widerspruch weist auf das Geheimnis von Carossas Dicht- 
kunst hin. Im geschichtlichen Augenblick wurzelnd sind seine Lebens- 
darstellungen durch die dichterische Erinnerung so verinnerlicht, da8 
sie als allgemeingiiltige, iiberzeitliche Legenden gelten kénnen. Schon 
1928, also drei Jahre vor dem Erscheinen der Erzahlung, schreibt Stefan 
Zweig iiber Carossas Stil: ,,Nur die allervollendetsten Seiten Hofmanns- 
thalscher Prosa scheinen mir heute innerhalb unseres Zeitraums an dich- 
terischer Flugkraft sich den seinen zur Seite zu stellen. Mit einer solchen 
Prosa vermag man so das Einfachste darzustellen wie das Unsagbare an- 
zudeuten; und gerade diese Doppelheit, ein scheinbar biirgerlich tem- 
periertes Fiihlen bis ins Metaphysische zu sublimieren, kann nur absoluter 
Meisterschaft gelingen.“ * 

Diese Erhéhung der Wirklichkeit ins Allgemeingiiltige, Vorbildliche 
bei aller Lebensfiille ist nun im Arzt Gion noch weiter vorgeschritten 
als in den anderen, persénlicheren Lebensberichten Carossas. In diesem 
Sinne darf man wohl die Erzéhlung von Dr. Gion klassisch nennen, 
nicht nur wegen der abgeklarten, edlen Sprache und der reifen Lebens- 
weisheit, sondern auch deswegen, weil die vier Hauptpersonen: der 
Arzt Gion, die junge Kiinstlerin Cynthia, der Waisenknabe Toni und 
die Bauernmagd Emerenz, wenn sie ihr gemeinsames Schicksal erleben, 
als Vertreter des ganzen Volkes wirken. Schon ihre Namen haben etwas 
antik Symbolisches. Wir denken an Giona, den héchsten Berg Griechen- 
lands, an Cynthia als den Beinamen der jungfraulich keuschen Artemis, 
an den Heiligen Antonius, den Schutzpatron der Armen und an die 
Heilige Emerenzia, die Verdienstvolle, die in der Erzahlung selbst ein- 
mal erwahnt wird. (S. 190). Der Zug auf das Typische hin zeigt sich 
auch darin, daB Nebenpersonen und Ortlichkeiten nicht mit Namen 
genannt werden. So spricht Carossa vom Bergbauer, vom Sanititsrat, 
oder vom Feind des Fernrohrs.? In der beschriebenen Stadt its freilich 
Miinchen unschwer als Schauplatz zu erkennen. 


1 Begegnungen, Wien 1937, S. 452. 

2 Die einzige Ausnahme ist Professor Ammon. Vielleicht dachte Carossa an Pro- 
fessor Friedrich August von Ammon, Direktor der Poliklinik in Dresden, der ein 
bekanntes Buch verfaBte: Die ersten Mutterpflichten und die erste Kinderpflege 


(1827). 
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In der Erzihlung geht es um die elementarsten menschlichen Erleb- 
nisse, um Tod, Liebe und neues Leben im korperlichen und geistigen 
Sinn. Die einfache Fabel laBt sich mit wenig Worten umreiBen. Der 
junge Dr. Gion erkennt, daB Emerenz, die Magd vom Lande, die Ge- 
burt ihres unehelichen Kindes nicht iiberleben wird, da sie nicht genug 
rote Blutkérperchen hat. Sie aber will ihr Kind gegen den barmher- 
zigen Rat des Arztes zur Welt bringen und sich opfern. Dieses Er- 
lebnis macht auf den Arzt und seine junge ihm befreundete Patientin 
Cynthia einen nachhaltigen Eindruck. In der Erwartung dieses Opfer- 
todes findet namlich die klésterlich erzogene, sich krampfhaft der Kunst 
weihende Bildhauerin ihre eigene weiblich miitterliche Art und eine 
freie Menschlichkeit, die nicht mehr fiirchtet in einer ehelichen Ver- 
bindung mit dem Arzt ihre kiinstlerische Schépferkraft zu verlieren. 
Dr. Gion aber bewahrt durch seine zarte Zuriickhaltung und sein tiefes 
Verstehen das reine Kiinstlertum der Hochbegabten vor dem Scheitern. 
Er nimmt dann auch den seelisch noch unbeschadigten zwélfjahrigen 
Toni nach dem Tod der GroSmutter zu sich, um ihn vor den Gefahren 
seines bisherigen Lebenswandels zu schiitzen. Wie die Emerenz, die 
arme Magd vom Lande, die ihre letzten Wochen in Cynthias Werkstatt 
zubringt, so hilft die frische lautere Art Tonis unbewuBt mit, die beiden 
Liebenden einander naher zu bringen. Nach dem Tode der Magd aber 
bilden die drei Uberlebenden eine auf tiefstem gegenseitigem Vertrauen 
und gegenseitiger Achtung gegriindete neue Gemeinschaft, die wie eine 
Festung sich dem menschlichen Niedergang der Zeit entgegenstellt. 


Wie wichtig das ist, zeigt Carossa an einem 4rztlichen Gleichnis. 
Wenn an einem K6rper von einer groBen Fliche die Haut abgeschunden 
its, befestigt der Arzt an vielen Stellen kleine diinne Fleckchen iiber die 
wunde Stelle, ,,von diesen heilen die meisten an, bald verbreitern sie sich 
und senden strahlenartige Zellenziige aus, die sich ineinander verweben; 
so stellt sich von lauter kleinen Inseln aus das Ganze wieder her. Auf 
ahnliche Weise dienen jene vielen kleinen Festungen der Seele dem 
ganzen Reich, auch wenn sie einander nicht kennen; der heilige Geist 
der Menschheit weiB von ihnen und bedient sich ihrer, wie er will.“ 
(S. 53). DaB die seelische Gesundung eines innerlich bedrohten Volkes 
vom Einzelnen ausgehen mu, hat der Dichter auch an anderer Stelle 
betont. Er spricht von den wenigen besonnenen tatigen Geistern, auf 
die es ankommt und die die Zukunft still vorbereiten, wahrend andere 
genieBen, anklagen, verfluchen und aufwiihlen oder der Menschheit vor- 
schreiben, wie sie sich entwickeln soll. (S. 36) 


Carossa fiihrt uns in dieser Erzahlung in die Inflationszeit nach dem 
ersten Weltkrieg. Aber nur ganz beilaufig werden die tiefen Erschiitte- 
rungen angedeutet, die das Volk durchgemacht hat. Wir sehen die 
Photographien der gefailenen Séhne in der Stube des Bergbauers (S. 76) 
und in den Anlagen erblicken wir die Krippel in ihren entfarbten Uni- 
formen (S.50). Die Erinnerung an die Blockade (S.6), die Hunger- 
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jahre (S.28), die mérderischen StraBenkampfe (S.126) und die In- 
flation (S. 111) ist noch recht lebendig. Fiir die unmittelbare Handlung 
wichtiger ist der bei Arras verschiittete geistesgestérte Veteran, der 
wFeind des Fernrohrs‘, das er fiir eine Kriegsmaschine halt. Auf die 
Schwere der Zeit wird an einer Stelle hingewiesen, wo es heiBt: ,,noch 
jede Woche kam es vor, daB Menschen in wenigen Stunden den Fiebern 
erlagen, die der Krieg in das Land geschleppt hatte. Auch nistete noch 
iiberall die groBe Traurigkeit des Niedergangs; vielen war der Glaube 
an den Wert des Daseins fiir immer abhanden gekommen, und beinahe 
tiglich verlieBen Ungliickliche das Leben wie eine ungesunde Wohnung.“ 
(S. 85). Am deutlichsten spricht Dr. Gion selbst der Krankenschwester 
gegeniiber die Diagnose der seelischen Erkrankung seiner Zeit aus: ,,Der 
Krieg ist voriiber, die Umwilzung auch; aber das Volk zittert noch 
davon, besonders die Frauen. Sie haben die Vorwande durchschaut, 
unter welchen die Menschen einander das Furchtbarste antun, sie glau- 
ben nicht mehr an den heldischen Sinn der Mannerstreite und erwarten 
auch von der Zukunft nur Entseelung und Zertriimmerung. O Schwester, 
Frost liegt auf der weiblichen Seele; sie schaudert vor der neuen Be- 
fruchtung! Ja manche, wenn sie sich in dem Zustand sieht, der einst 
gesegnet hieB, verflucht sich jetzt und sucht die keimende Menschheit 
in sich zu ersticken.“ (S.9). Deswegen ergreift ihn das Erlebnis mit 
der Emerenz so stark, denn ,,sie ist unter tausend Weibern eine, die 
wieder guten Glaubens, guten Willens ein Menschenkind zur Welt ge- 
baren will.“ (S.54). Und als dann das Kind geboren wird, erhebt sich 
das Ereignis im weitsichtigen Geist des Arztes zu symbolischer Be- 
deutung: ,, . . . er sah die Lust am Dasein in allen Schichten der 
Bevélkerung langsam abnehmen, die Zahl der sich Wegstehlenden jahr- 
lich steigen, und zuweilen, in Stunden diisteren Schauens, fiel ihm jener 
ozeanische Volksstamm ein, der, unter die Herrschaft der Weifen ge- 
raten, das Leben nicht mehr als lebenswert ansah, sich der Fortflanzung 
enthielt und rasch entschwand . . . Hier aber lag nun ein Neugeborenes, 
das wieder mit herzlicher Bereitschaft, ja mit Hingabe des eigenen Le- 
bens, von einer gliicklosen Mutter in die Welt geschickt war, und froh 
begriiBte er es als ein Zeichen neuer Glaubigkeit.“ (S. 207). 


Schon ist, wie die Emerenz bei dem miihseligen Aufstieg zum Berg- 
hof nach dem Besuch beim Arzt in der Stadt sich heimlich freut iiber 
die Worte des greisen Pfarrers, der ihr im Schneegestéber begegnet 
und ihr versichert, daB die Kirche jeder Seele, die einmal geweckt wurde 
den Weg ins irdische Licht und zur Erlésung gonne und da8 aus manch 
verachteter Herkunft ein grofer Mensch kommen ko6nne. Schén ist 
auch, wie sie ihr miitterliches Gefiihl in einfache Gedanken kleidet: 
ysolch ein Kindlein ist doch schon jemand und hat ein Herzchen; man 
fiihlt es klopfen und spiirt genau, daB es anders klopft als das eigene, 
wenn man ruhig liegt in der Nacht. Und wenn einer es wegnimmt, wo 
tut er es hin? Man muB doch beenden, was man begonnen hat, darf 
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es nicht am Wege liegen lassen zwischen Finsternis und Licht.“ (S.71). 
Wie stark die Uberzeugung von der Heiligkeit des Lebens die altbauer- 
lichen Menschen durchdringt, zeigt die ungeheure Veranderung, die in 
der ehrwiirdig dunklen Stube vor sich geht, als Emerenz, um ihre Herr- 
schaft zu priifen, erklart, daB sie das Kind preisgebe. ,,Die Bauerin, die 
sonst schwer zu bewegende ist bla8 geworden; aber indem sie die Hande 
faltet, gewinnt sie als erste die Sprache wieder: ,Ich wiirde es aufziehen 
wie mein eigenes,‘ stammelt sie aus tiefem Schrecken und gibt so der 
Magd zu hoéren, was diese héren will.“ (S.77). So flieBt in dem ur- 
spriinglichen Empfinden dieser naturnahen Menschen fiir die miide ge- 
wordene Grofstadtkultur eine Quelle Leben erhaltender Kraft. 


Dies spiirt vor allem Cynthias biiBerisch verstiegene junge Seele, die 
sich nach der schwesterlichen Nahe der einfachen Magd sehnt. Sie 
hatte ihr kiinstlerisches Schépfertum durch ein strenges entsagungsvolles 
Leben reiner Geistigkeit steigern wollen. Ihre weibliche Art verleugnend 
wollte sie statt todgeweihter Menschenkinder vollkommene Kunstgebilde 
hervorbringen, die ihr Zeitalter iiberleben sollten, denn sie meinte, wer 
die nétige Erleuchtung habe, brauche nicht vergangliches Leben zu 
wecken. Aber auf ihrer schépferischen Tatigkeit schien kein Segen zu 
ruhen. Die von ihr geschaffenen Tonfiguren, die etwas Embryonenhaftes 
hatten, kamen dem Arzt Gion wie Friihgeburten einer leidenden Ein- 
bildungskraft vor. Ihm gefielen die Wasserfarbenbildchen aus der Klo- 
sterzeit besser. Sie waren in Diirerscher Treue gemalt und driickten das 
pflanzenhaft reine Wesen der Kiinstlerin besser aus. Cynthia aber fiihlte 
sich iiber diese friihen Arbeiten erhaben und auBerte den Wunsch, da8 
Emerenz ihr Modell stehe. Gleich aber spiirte sie in der ablehnenden 
Haltung des Arztes das Ungebiihrliche ihrer Zumutung. Als dann Dr. 
Gion das neue Bildchen einer Meeralge riihmt, das gar nicht von der 
Kiinstlerin Hand stammt, kam es bei ihr zu einem Wutausbruch, bei 
dem sie den Meissel an die Wand schleuderte und den drztlichen Freund 
beinahe getroffen hatte. Das bildete den Anfang ihrer Umkehr und 
allmahlichen seelischen Gesundung. Diese kam 4uBerlich darin zum 
Ausdruck, da8 Brille, Tabakspfeife und Franziskanerkittel nach und nach 
verschwanden, und je mehr sich Cynthia zuerst in Gedanken und zuletzt 
noch als Pflegerin mit Emerenz beschaftigte, desto mehr gewann das 
Kindliche und Frauenhafte bei ihr die Oberhand. 

Was das Erlebnis mit Emerenz fiir die schaffende Kiinstlerin be- 
deutete, zeigte sich, als Cynthia die Gestalt der Toten am friihen Mor- 
gen, ehe diese aus ihrer Werkstatt fortgetragen wurde, mit Kohlenstift 
auf gelblichem Papier festhielt. Die geschwisterliche Ahnlichkeit zwi- 
schen Emerenz und dem Kriegergedachtnisbild, das als ein Teil des Ge- 
fallenendenkmals in den stédtischen Anlagen errichtet worden war, fiel 
dem betrachtenden Arzt starker auf als je. Cynthia hatte friiher einmal 
unter Beisein des arztlichen Freundes versucht, dieses Kriegersinnbild 
nachzuzeichnen, dessen fast knabenhaftes Gesicht eine letzte Ergebung 
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aussprach. Damals war es ihr nicht gegliickt. Jetzt aber war Schmerz, 
Demut und GliicksbewuBtsein des Opfertodes ihr zum tiefen Erlebnis 
geworden und das driickte sich im kiinstlerisch verwandelten erhabenen 
Antlitz der Verstorbenen aus. In Cynthia ist das Erlebnis der Kiinstlerin 
eng mit dem der liebenden Frauenseele verkniipft. Wohl als Nachklang 
ihrer Klostererziehung bestand sie darauf, bei Emerenz die Totenwache 
zu halten. Aber nach wenigen Stunden schon ergriff sie ein Grauen 
und sie fliichtete sich in die Arztwohnung im unteren Stock. So stark 
war das Verlangen nach schiitzender Liebe, daB sie bereit gewesen wire, 
sich dem Geliebten hinzugeben, wenn nicht plotzlich ihre jungfrauliche 
Natur oder die Nachwirkung ihrer klésterlichen Zucht sich dagegen 
aufgebaumt hatte, so daB sie nach kurzem seelischem Kampf in einen 
tiefen Schlaf versank. Dieser heilsame Schlummer, so scheint es, machte 
sie zu der groBen Kiinstlertat am nachsten Morgen reif. 

Es ist ein Meisterstiick der Komposition, daB Carossa den Arzt in 
eben dieser Nacht, wahrend Cynthia im heilsamen Schlummer versenkt 
war, von ihrem Lager weg an Abgriinden des Lasters vorbeifiihrt, aus 
denen er gestahlt zu der Schlafenden zuriickkehrt. Die morphiumsiich- 
tige Sangerin, zu der Dr. Gion in nachtlicher Stunde noch gerufen wurde 
und das Freudenmadchen, das sich ihm auf dem Heimweg aufdrangte, 
erscheinen wie Zerrbilder und Gegenpole der jungfraulichen Kiinstlerin 
Cynthia. Beide Frauen waren eigentlich Verlorene. Die eine fiihrte ohne 
die durch dauernde Gifteinspritzungen hervorgebrachten Illusionen ein 
trostloses zerriittetes Schattendasein; die andere, die falsche ,,Nonne“, 
war moralisch so tief gesunken, daB sie den Arzt, der sie als Kind be- 
handelt hatte, zu verfiihren suchte. 


Diese ereignisreiche Nacht findet ihr Gegenstiick in jener anderen 
Nacht, die fiir Toni die Wende seines jugendlichen Lebens bedeutet. 
Noch ganz Kind hatte er auf dem Jahrmarkt all sein mitgebrachtes selbst- 
verdientes Geld fiir das erregende immer wiederholte Abenteuer des 
Karussellfahrens hingegeben. Dann kam die groBe Enttauschung mit 
Lydia, der Dame ohne Unterleib, fiir die er in kindlicher Bewunderung 
schwarmte. Er erspahte sie nach Schlu8 der Vorstellung, als sie auf 
zwei gesunden Beinen ihrem Zirkuswagen zuschritt. In spater Nacht- 
stunde schlich er sich dann noch aus der Wohnung der GroBSmutter auf 
den Platz mit dem Schicksalsbrunnen, wo er sein Fernrohr aufstellte, 
um das verlorene Geld wieder einzubringen, indem er den Voriiber- 
gehenden den Jupiter mit seinen Monden zeigte. So traf er zum ersten 
Mal mit Cynthia zusammen, die alsbald die Stelle Lydias in seinem ju- 
gendlichen Herzen erobert. DaB seine GroBmutter eben in dieser Stunde 
gestorben war, erfuhr er erst am nachsten Morgen. Erschiitternd ist, 
mit welcher altklugen Selbstverstandlichkeit dieser Waisenknabe nun 
an der geliebten und verehrten Toten jene letzten Dienste verrichtet, die 
sie ihm selbst eingescharft hatte. Toni ist es auch, der zuletzt die Magd 
Emerenz vom Bergbauernhof holt und der Bildhauerin zufiihrt und des- 
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sen treuherziges Wesen die beiden Liebenden, die an ihm Vater- und 
Mutterstelle vertreten, zusammenschlieBt. 

Neben diesen Hauptpersonen tauchen im Lauf der Erzahlung epi- 
sodenhafte Kontrastfiguren auf. Grenzen die beiden nachtlichen Frauen- 
gestalten, die Sangerin und die falsche Nonne, Cynthias Sphare nach 
unter ab, so erscheint an der oberen Grenze die Ordensschwester Alruna, 
die Dr. Gion in seinen Sprechstunden hilft. In ihrer katholischen Glau- 
benswelt ruhend geht sie ganz in dem Liebesdienst fiir andere auf. Sie 
hat die Welt tiberwunden und wenn sie auch den Arzt bewundert und 
verehrt, hat Cynthia wahrlich keinen Grund auf sie eifersiichtig zu wer- 
den. Grenzgestalten des arztlichen Berufs finden wir in dem alten Sani- 
tatsrat und in Dr. Ammon. Bei dem alten Herrn hatte es wohl friiher 
an menschlichem Wohlwollen gefehlt. Seine kritisch veranlagte Naar 
hatte bei dem gewissenhaften Arzt in vorgeriicktem Alter eine Art be- 
ruflichen Verfolgungswahn hervorgebracht, in dem er Kollegenneid und 
Rachsucht eines Patienten witterte. Ganz im Gegensatz dazu war die 
kraftvolle Persénlichkeit Dr. Ammons ganz positiv eingestellt. Er be- 
nutzte die persénliche Anziehungskraft, die er besonders auf Frauenge- 
miiter ausiibte, dazu, sie zu Helferdiensten an seinen armen Patienten 
heranzuziehen. Ahnlich, aber viel weniger dimonisch, fesselt Dr. Gion 
die ihm ergebenen Seelen an sich. Seine Geisteskraft empfangt er aus 
der strengen Schonheit eines Dichters, der ihn lehrte, sein irdisches Ge- 
schaft zu betreiben und zugleich mit Geistesaugen darauf niederzu- 
schauen. Er muBte ihm helfen: ,,das unruhige, in hundert kleine Verant- 
wortlichkeiten zerfallende Dasein eines dienenden Menschen von heute 
mit den hohen Forderungen der Seele in Einklang zu bringen.“ (S. 52). 
Auch dem Dichter, in dessen zitierten Versen man unschwer Stefan 
George erkennen kann, ist eine Kontrastfigur gegeniibergestellt. Es ist 
der geistesgest6rte Veteran, der kindische Dinge und triviale Angelegen- 
heiten in wunderlich geschraubten Wendungen vorbringt. Toni, seinem 
kindlichen Trieb folgend, schenkt ihm sein Fernrohr und unterweist 
ihn in dessen Handhabung. So wird der Arme aus seiner Illusionswelt 
herausgelockt und findet ein Plitzchen in der niitzlichen Gesellschaft. 


Wie die Erzahlung sich auf wenige Haupt- und Nebenpersonen 
beschrankt, so besteht auch die Handlung aus wenigen zusammenhin- 
gend geschilderten Ereignissen. Die ersten vier Kapitel, die ein Viertel 
des Buches ausmachen, umfassen einen Nachmittag und Abend. Ein 
Sonntagmorgenbesuch des Arztes wird im folgenden Kapitel beschrieben. 
Dann erleben wir mit Toni die ereignisreiche Nacht mit dem voraus- 
gehenden Jahrmarktsbesuch und den Tod der GroBmutter. Es folgt die 
Schilderung des Familienausflugs, auf dem die drei ihre enge Freund- 
schaft schlieSen. Dann kommt Cynthias und Gions Besuch des Ge- 
fallenendenkmals. Der Héhepunkt der Erzahlung beginnt mit der An- 
kunft der Emerenz in Cynthias Werkstatt. Nach kurzem Ubergang wer- 
den die Hauptereignisse dargestellt, von der Geburt des Kindes und dem 
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Tod der Magd am folgenden Tag bis zu ihrem Begrabnis. Dieser Zeit- 
spanne ist wieder ein Viertel des Buches gewidmet. Die ganze Er- 
zahlung umfaBt, den Ausblick auf den letzten Seiten abgerechnet, etwa 
vier Monate, bedeutsamerweise vom Frihlingsanfang bis zum Hoch- 
sommer. Das Symbolische dieses Jahreszeitenwechsels fiir Cynthia kommt 
an einer Stelle zum Ausdruck, wo es von ihr heiBt: ,, . . . es war, als 
bereute sie ihre Warme, als wollte sie sich gewaltsam in die Winterluft 
zuriickversetzen, in welcher nach ihrem alten Wahn, die echten Kunst- 
kristalle allein gedeihen konnten.“ (S.94). Symbolisch wirkt auch der 
alte Kastanienbaum vor dem Haus, den der Winter so beschadigt hat, 
daB Dr. Gion ihn aufgibt, woriiber die empfindsame Cynthia in Klagen 
ausbricht. (S. 28). Unvermutet bekommt er neue Kraft zum Bliihen. 
(S. 187). Die Gewitterstimmung mit Regengiissen an jenem Sonntag- 
morgen entspricht dem unruhig gewittrigen Wesen Cynthias, das sich 
erst allmahlich unter dem beruhigenden Einflu8 des Arztes aufhellt. Das 
heraufziehende Gewitter beim Ausflug begleitet bedrohlich die Gefahr, 
in der Cynthia schwebt nach dem Uberfall der Wespen. Bezeichnend 
ist auch die driickend heiBe Nacht, in welcher der Arzt den beiden ver- 
kommenen Geschépfen der GroBstadt begegnet. Kurz bevor er auf 
die falsche Nonne st6Bt, erblickt Dr. Gion tiber den Lichtern der 
Stadt drei transparente Papierdrachen, die von einem Lampchen von 
innen erleuchtet sind und ein rotes Kind auf weiBem Grund, einen 
blauen Stern und ein lachendes Frauengesicht darstellen. Als der Arzt 
nach einiger Zeit sich von der ,,herrischen Sklavin alter wilder Gewal- 
ten“ loszulésen sucht, spaht er unwillkiirlich nach den drei erleuchteten 
Drachen, ,,aber nur das rote Kind schimmerte undeutlich fern aus dem 
Qualm der Stadt, Stern und Frauengesicht waren verloschen.“ (S. 254). 
Das Sinnbildliche dieses Vorgangs ist nicht ohne weiteres erkennbar. 
Wohl deutet der Stern auf den toten Dichter; aber ist mit dem lachenden 
Frauengesicht die verfiihrerische Begleiterin gemeint, deren Macht be- 
reits verblaBt hinter der leuchtenden kindlichen Unschuld Cynthias? 


Schicksal, Tod und héheres Leben werden durch drei im Hinter- 
grund erscheinende Kunstwerke versinnbildlicht. Am Brunnen mit den 
drei Schicksalsfrauen trifft der Arzt auf den Knaben Toni mit seiner 
GroBmutter und hier macht er auch nachtlicherweile Cynthia mit Toni 
bekannt. Am Schicksalsbrunnen vorbei fiihrt ihn die falsche Nonne dem 
erleuchteten Schaufenster zu, wo der Arzt das Bildnis des Dichters, des 
Verkiinders des héheren Lebens, umflort wiedererblickt. In der Mitte 
der Erzahlung aber ragt das Gefallenendenkmal empor, eine Verherr- 
lichung des jugenlich mannlichen Opfertodes fiirs Vaterland, dem ja 
dann als Hauptereignis der miitterliche Opfertod der armen Magd ge- 
geniibersteht. Geburt und Tod, das Hauptthema der Erzahlung, wird 
in unmittelbarer Umgebung des Denkmals an zwei Gegenwartsereig- 
nissen dargestellt als Vorstufe des spateren Hauptereignisses. Wir er- 
leben den Tod des alten Sanititsrats mit und die ersten tastenden Schritte 
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einer Blindgewesenen, der vor kurzem das Augenlicht geschenkt wor- 
den war. 

Die Gegenwartshandlung wird nur an zwei Stellen durch laingere 
Riickblicke des Arztes in seine Kriegszeit erweitert. Das eine Mal er- 
zahlt Dr. Gion auf Bitten Tonis von seinen Kriegserlebnissen (S. 151), 
das andere Mal liest er in seinem Kriegstagebuch. (S. 259). Beide Male 
handelt es sich um soldatische Zucht, deren harmlose Lockerung furcht- 
- bare Folgen zeitigt. Auch dieses Problem hangt eng mit dem Ethos der 
Erzahlung zusammen. Zwar lehnt der Arzt das biiBerische Verhalten 
der jungen Cynthia ab, doch ist er von der Wichtigkeit der Selbszucht 
tief durchdrungen. Mit Cynthia spricht er einmal iiber die heilsamen 
Wirkungen der ,,aufgenétigten Entziehungen der letzten Jahre“. ,,Als 
der Hunger in Deutschland umging, da verschwanden manche Krank- 
heiten von selber. . . . So kénnten auch gewisse seelische Hypertrophien 
zum Schwinden kommen durch rechte Selbstzucht.“ (S.97). Diese 
Selbstzucht iibt auch Dr. Gion aus, indem er sich jeder vorschnellen 
Vertraulichkeit seiner sch6nen Patientin gegeniiber enthilt, solange er 
fiirchten muB, daB sie dadurch vorzeitig aus dem Gleichgewicht ge- 
worfen oder in Unfreiheit gedrangt werden wiirde. 


Der Raum its itiber das gewohnliche Wahrnehmungsfeld unserer 
Sinne hinaus erweitert. Zwar nur an einzelnen Stellen stoBen wir an 
die fernen Grenzen des durch Teleskop und Mikroskop erweiterten 
wissenschaftlichen Weltbilds, doch sind wir uns bewuBt, daB der Mensch 
in diesem gréBeren Kosmos lebt. Am Anfang der Erzahlung sehen wir 
den Arzt iiber das Mikroskop gebeugt, um aus der Blutprobe der armen 
Magd die Gefahr zu ermessen, in der sie schwebt. Am Ende der Ge- 
schichte schildert der Veteran mit gedimpfter Fieberstimme den durch 
sein Fernrohr Blickenden seine Phantasien von den himmlischen Kraften 
im kosmischen Raum. Und Dr. Gion selbst erzahlt seiner Freundin 
Cynthia, die sich mehr fiir die Erde als fiir den physischen Weltraum 
interessiert, da erst durch die Betrachtung der Sonnensphiare die Anord- 
nung der Atome des auch fiir die Erde so wichtigen Kalziums erschlossen 
werden konnte. Und als sich die Erzahlung ihrem Héhepunkt nahert, 
wenn Cynthia das Lager des arztlichen Freundes teilt, um sich von ihm 
umarmen zu lassen, glaubt dieser in ihrer reinen Glut ein Weltgesetz zu 
erkennen. Wie die gliihenden Gaswelten der Sterne sich vermischen 
kénnen, weil die Atome ihrer Elektronen entkleidet sind und weil erst 
in der Erdenkiihle der Weltstoff undurchdringlich wird und vielférmig, 
so kénnen die sonst getrennten Liebenden in der Stunde ihres duBersten 
Ergliihens sich zu einer Vereinigung nahern, aus der neues Leben quillt. 
So erscheinen die elementarsten Erlebnisse des Menschenlebens: Tod, 
Liebe und neues Leben mit Kriaften der kleinsten und fernsten Welten 
unaufléslich verkniipft. 

Fragen wir uns nun zum SchluB, wie fiigt sich diese Erzahlung in 
den Rahmen der Dichtung der Zeit? Josef Nadler hat in einem 1938 
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veroffentlichten Aufsatz die Hauptziige der deutschen Dichtung von 
1918-1938 darzustellen versucht. Heute klingen die Worte, mit denen 
Nadler die Rolle der deutschen Dichtung nach dem ersten Weltkrieg 
schildert, allerdings etwas groBsprecherisch, wenn er sagt: ,,So ist die 
deutsche Dichtung in den schreckensvollen Jahren der allgemeinen Ver- 
wirrung, des Schreckens ohne Ende und der hoffnungslosen Ergebung, 
die Trigerin eines neuen Lebenswillens und die Bewegerin einer neuen 
Gesinnung geworden.“* Aber der innerste Sinn von Carossas Erzahlung 
kommt in diesen Worten doch richtig zum Ausdruck. Und doch wird 
Carossa bei dieser Ubersicht gar nicht genannt. Ein Ordinarius an der 
Wiener Universitat muBte damals in der Bewertung zeitgendéssischer Dich- 
tung wohl vorsichtig sein, und Carossa verhielt sich der nationalso- 
zialistischen Bewegung gegeniiber recht zuriickhaltend, wie wir aus sei- 
nem letzten Lebensbericht wissen. Andererseits aber hebt Nadler hervor, 
daB ,,die nationale Erneuerungsdichtung und die Nationalsozialistische 
Bewegung weder in den Urspriingen noch wegen ihres Gedankengutes 
leichzusetzen“ seien. Und von den sieben Hauptvertretern, an denen 
Nadler die Grundkrifte der Erneuerungsdichtung erlautert, werden drei 
in der offiziellen nationalsozialistischen Literaturgeschichte von Langen- 
bucher* gar nicht erwahnt. Wie dem auch sei, das Wichtige ist, da 
der Arzt Gion tatsaichlich die meisten dieser Hauptziige in sich vereinigt. 


Als Traiger der Grundkrafte werden die folgenden genannt: Paul 
Ernst (Gemeinschaftsgeist), Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer (nationale 
Ethik), Hermann Stehr (Pflege der Seele), Schmid-Noerr (germanischer 
Mythus), Manfred Hausmann (Lebensgefiihl der Jugendbewegung), 
Ruth Schaumann (christliche Weltschau) und Max Mell (Strenge der 
Form). Nur von dem germanischen Mythus ist bei Carossa nichts zu 
spiiren. Das Hauptwerk, das hier von Nadler wegen seiner Wiederer- 
weckung des germanischen Mythus gepriesen wird, Frau Perchtas Aus- 
zug (1928) zeigt, wie diese miitterliche Géttin und Hiiterin des unge- 
borenen Lebens sich von ihrem Gatten Wodan trennt. Sie nimmt die 
Gestalt einer irischen Prinzessin an, gewinnt die Liebe des Frankenkénigs 
Pippin und wird so die Mutter Karls des Grofen. ,,Dieser aber, zur Herr- 
schaft des Abendlandes gelangt und von der rémischen Krénung zu- 
riickgekehrt, entdeckt in seiner Mutter die Heidin und Gottin, und er 
verst6Bt sie um Christi willen.“* Sie entzieht sich ihm durch den Tod 
und vereinigt sich wieder mit Wodan. Nadler spricht von den Opfern, 
die ein solcher Ubergang von einem Glauben zum andern fordert. ,,Es 
ist das tragische Verhangnis solcher Zeitwenden,“ sagt er, ,,daB die 
Mutter den Sohn verleugnem und der Sohn die Mutter verstoBen muB.“ ° 
Wie anders erscheint die aufopfernde Hingabe an das neue Leben im 
Arzt Gion! 

8 Festschrift fiir Julius Petersen, Leipzig 1938, S. 61. 

4 Volkbafte Dichtung der Zeit, Berlin 1937. 

5 a.a.O.S. 64. 8S. 65. 
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Wenn Nadler unter den seelischen Ertrignissen der Jugendbe- 
wegung die feinfiihlige Verbundenheit mit Tier- und Pflanzenleben 
hervorhebt, wie sie sich in den Biichern Manfred Hausmanns wieder- 
spiegelt, so trifft das auch bei dem Dichter-Arzt zu, obwohl es im Arzt 
Gion weniger zu Tage tritt als etwa in Carossas Kindheit oder seinem 
Ruminischen Tagebuch. Von der nationalen Ethik, wie sie in Kolben- 
heyers Die Bauhiitte (1925) ausgesprochen und in seiner Paracelsus- 
Trilogie (1916-1925) kiinstlerisch gestaltet ist, sagt Nadler, sie lehre 
»Arbeit, Leiden, Geduld iiber die eigene Generation hinaus.“ Das ist 
aber ja gerade das Schicksal der Emerenz und die Lebenshaltung Dr. 
Gions. Und wenn Nadler von der Pflege der Seele spricht, wie Her- 
mann Stehr sie verkiindet hat, so erinnern wir uns, daB Dr. Gion vor 
allem ein Arzt der Seele ist und daB seine Bemiihungen um seine 
Schutzbefohlenen seelsorgerischer Art sind, wenn auch nicht so stark 
vom Ubersinnlichen beeinfluBt wie die Stehrschen Helden. Nicht auf 
der Zusammengehorigkeit des Bluts, das die Nationalsozialisten betonten, 
sondern auf frei gewahlter seelischer Verbundenheit, in gegenseitiger 
innerlicher Fiihrung und Hingabe, soll das neue Gemeinschaftsgefiihl be- 
ruhen, das ja auch Paul Ernst anstrebte. Im Arzt Gion findet es in der 
innerlichen Verbundenheit der vier Hauptpersonen iiber die Volks- 
schichten hinweg seine Erfiillung. Diese neue Gemeinschaft aber, die 
sich letzten Endes auf das Opfer der Emerenz griindet, ist im tiefsten 
Sinne christlich. So kommt Carossas Dichtwerk in seiner zart wieder- 
gegebenen katholischen Gewandung dem Dichtwerk Ruth Schaumanns 
nahe. Wenn Nadler endlich in Max Mell den besten Ausdruck der 
strengen Form ,,lateinisch germanischen Ursprungs“ erkennen will, so 
k6nnen wir getrost auf Carossa hinweisen, als den groBten Meister deut- 
scher Prosa jener Jahre, der in Deutschlands Grenzen geblieben ist. 


Am SchluB seines Aufsatzes macht Nadler auf die reiche Ernte der 
,Landlich-bauerlichen Heimatliteratur“ aufmerksam, die in den zwanzi- 
ger und dreiBiger Jahren in allen Gauen Deutschlands zur Reife kam. Er 
glaubt darin den kiinstlerischen Ausdruck des allgemeinen Erneuerungs- 
willens im deutschen Volk zu sehe. Diese Abkehr von kultureller Uber- 
sittigung und von dem Grofstadtelend war ja nach dem Zusammenbruch 
von 1918 verstaindlich und berechtigt. Am nachdriicklichsten und wir- 
kungsvollsten hat Ernst Wiechert ,das einfache Leben‘ verkiindet. Im 
Arzt Gion geht die Gesundung auch vom bauerlichen Leben aus. Aber 
fiir Carossa ist der menschheitliche Fortschritt ohne das bewuBte Streben 
des geistigen Stadtmenschen nicht denkbar. Dr. Gion und seine Frau 
Cynthia griinden ihr Heim in der Stadt, und das Kind der Emerenz 
wird wohl auf dem Bauernhof aufwachsen, aber wenn die reiferen Jahre 
kommen, soll es doch in die Grofstadt zuriickkehren. So verkérpert 
Carossas Legende vom 4rztlichen Leben in Gehalt und Form die besten 
deutschen dichterischen Bestrebungen der dreiBiger Jahre und fihrt in 
manchem iiber sie hinaus. 
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Hermann Hesse gehort in Deutschland und der Schweiz seit vielen 
Jahren zu den meistgelesenen Vertretern der deutschen Literatur. Im 
Gegensatz zu Hauptmann, Thomas Mann, Rilke und Kafka hat sein 
Werk aber erst spat und sehr langsam seinen Weg ins Ausland gefunden. 
Hesse selbst spricht in seiner Ertnnerung an André Gide von dem Erstau- 
nen, das er empfand, als Gide ihm bei seinem ersten Besuch in Montag- 
nola 1933 erzahlte, daB er voller Bewunderung Hesses Biicher gelesen 
und nun den Wunsch habe, dem Dichter persénlich seinen Dank aus- 
zusprechen. ,,Von meinen Schriften,“ so schreibt Hesse, ,,.war nur ganz 
weniges in franzdsischer Ubersetzung erschienen, und das wenige hatte 
keinerlei Echo gefunden, so wenig wie in England.“ 

Hier hatte Hesse auch Amerika erwahnen k6énnen, wo bis zu jenem 
Jahre, abgesehen von vereinzelten Beitrigen in Zeitschriften und An- 
thologien, nur drei seiner Biicher, Demian (1923), Steppenwolf (1929) 
und Death and the Lover (Narzi® und Goldmund, 1932) erschienen 
waren. Auch diese Ubersetzungen hatten nur wenig Beachtung ge- 
funden und kaum mehr als oberflachliche Erwahnung in Tageszeitun- 
gen hervorgerufen. So kam es, daB Hesse noch im Jahre 1942 in einem 
Brief nach Amerika schrieb: ,,Die meisten meiner Werke sind in die 
slawischen und skandinavischen Sprachen, einige ins Japanische, wenige 
ins Englische und Franzésische tibersetzt.“ 

Es ist fast unglaublich, daB Hesse bei uns so lange unbeachtet ge- 
blieben und sein Werk selbst heute nur einem verhiltnismafig kleinen 
Kreise von Freunden der modernen deutschen Literatur bekannt ist. 
Uber Gerhart Hauptmann sind in den Jahren 1894-1944 614 kritisch- 
biographische Arbeiten, von ihm selbst 107 Titel in Amerika erschienen. 
Thomas Manns Veroffentlichungen in Amerika in den Jahren 1912-1945 
belaufen sich auf 177, zu denen noch fast 300 Arbeiten aus der Sekun- 
darliteratur hinzukommen. 

Uber Hesse ist in Amerika bis heute nur eine Broschiire, Die Sen- 
dung Hermann Hesses, als Privatdruck erschienen (1947). Seine Name 
wurde erst 1946 hier in Amerika durch die Verleihung des schwedischen 
Literaturpreises bekannt. Jetzt erst erschienen in verschiedenen Fachzeit- 
schriften kritische Wiirdigungen seiner Schriften, zwei Dissertationen 
wurden in Angriff genommen, und sein amerikanischer Verleger, H. 
Holt & Co., entschloB sich zur Herausgabe von Neuauflagen von Step- 
penwolf (1947) und Demian (1948) sowie zur Verdéffentlichung einer 
englischen Ausgabe des Glasperlenspiels (Magister Ludi, 1949). 

Die vorliegende Bibliographie der Veréffentlichungen von und iiber 
Hesse beschrankt sich auf amerikanische Arbeiten, die entweder hier 
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erschienen sind, oder aber, wie im Falle der Beitraige in der Neuen 
Rundschau, von in Amerika lebenden deutschen Schriftstellern verfaBt 
worden sind. Die Bibliographie erhebt keinen Anspruch auf Vollstan- 
digkeit und verzeichnet weniger als die Halfte der uns bekannten Kriti- 
ken und Buchbesprechungen. Kurze Kommentare zu Hesses Werk aus 
Tageszeitungen haben wir mit Absicht nicht aufgefiihrt, desgleichen 
blieben auch die nur in Maschinenschrift vorliegenden »»Master-Essays“ 
zur Erlangung des Magistergrades in unsern Universitéten und Colleges 


unberiicksichtigt. 


Fiir Unterrichtszwecke sind die folgenden, mit Einleitungen und 
Kommentaren versehenen Textausgaben erschienen: 

Deutsches Geistesleben der Gegenwart. Ed. by Otto Koischwitz. 
New York: A. A. Knopf, 1928. (Aus der Jugendgeschichte Emil Sin- 
clairs). 

Schon ist die Jugend. Zwei Erzahlungen. Ed. by Theodore Geissen- 
doerfer. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932. 

Knulp. Drei Geschichten aus dem Leben Knulps. Ed. by William 
Diamond and B. Schomaker. New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. 

Drei Nobelpreistriger. Ed. by Claude Hill. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. (Im Presselschen Gartenhaus). 

Deutsche erleben die Zeit. Ed. by Hanna Hafkesbrink and Rose- 
mary Park. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. (Betrachtungen). 

Drei Erzaiblungen. Ed. by Waldo C. Peebles. New York: American 
Book Co., 1950. (Der Lateinschiiler, 1906; Die Verlobung, 1908; Die 
Heimkehr, 1912). 

Der Novalis. Der Zwerg. Ed. by Anna Jacobson and Anita Ascher. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 

German Short Stories of Today. Ed. by Hildegard Schumann and 
G. M. Wolff. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1951. (KurzgefaBter Lebens- 
lauf). 


A. WERKE VON HERMANN HESSE 


1914 In the Old Sun. Tr. by A. T. du P. Coleman. In: “The German 
Classics,” ed. by Kuno Francke, XIX, 325-372. German Publica- 
tions Society, New York. 

1915 Gertrude and I. By Adele Lewisohn, after the German by Her- 
mann Hesse. The International Monthly, New York. 

1916 In the Fog. Talk in a Gondola. In “A Harvest of German 
Prose.” Ed. by Margarete Muensterberg. New York: Appleton 
& Co., 226-227. 

1922 Thoughts of the Idiot of Dostojevski. Dial LXXIII: 199-204. 
August. 

Brothers Karamazov: The Downfall of Europe. Dial LXXII: 607- 
618. Juni. Dasselbe in: Living Age CCCXIV: 606-613. 2. Sept. 
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1923 


1927 
1928 


1929 
1932 


1947 


1948 


1949 


195! 


1923 
1927 


1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 


1946 


1947 


Demian. Tr. by N. H. Friday. New York: Boni & Liveright. 
Night. Poem. Tr. by Ludwig Lewisohn. Nation CXVI: 303. 
14. Marz. 

Journey with Stevenson. Living Age CCCXXIII: 812-814. 1. Nov. 
Spring Song. Night. Tr. by Ludwig Lewisohn. In “An An- 
thology of World Poetry,” ed. by Mark Van Doren. New York: 
Literary Guild of America, 939-940. 

Steppenwolf. Tr. by Basil Creighton. New York: H. Holt & Co. 
Death and the Lover. (Narzi® und Goldmund). Tr. by Geoffrey 
Dunlap. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Spate Priifung. Gedicht. MDU XXXIX, Jan., No. 1:24. 

Bad Poetry. Tr. by R. T. House. Poetry LXX:200-205. July. 
Steppenwolf. Tr. by Basil Creighton. New York: H. Holt & Co. 
Demian. The Story of a Youth. With a foreword by Thomas 
Mann. New York: H. Holt & Co. 

Brother Dead. Gedicht. Tr. by Oskar Seidlin. MDU XL:204. 
Im Nebel. Bose Zeiten. Tr. by Oskar Seidlin. Contemporary 
Poetry, summer. 

Magister Ludi, (Glasperlenspiel). Tr. by Mervyn Savill. New 
York: H. Holt & Co. 

Siddhartha. Tr. by Hilda Rosner. New York: New Directions. 


B. UBER HERMANN HESSE 


Craven, H. T.: Demian. Dial LXXIV: 619. Juni. 
Reuter, Gabriele: H. Hesse: Gesammelte Werke. NYTBR 25. 
Sept., S. 10, 30. 
Porterfield, W. A.: Steppenwolf. Books, NYHT, 8. Sept. 
Randall, A. W. G.: Narzi8 und Goldmund. SRL VII, No. 23:492. 
27. Dez. 
Diamond, William: Hermann Hesses Weltanschauung. MDU 
XXII: 39-44; 65-71. 
Kronenberger, Louis: Death and the Lover. Books, NYHT, 

11. Dez. 
Bronson, John: Death and the Lover. Bookman LXXVI:9g1. Jan. 
Jehle, Mimi: Das moderne deutsche Kunstmarchen. JEGP 
XXXII: 452-461. 
Maass, Joachim: Anmerkungen zum Buch eines Magisters Ludi. 
(Das Glasperlenspiel). Neue Rundschau 3. H., April, S. 375-377. 
Pick, Robert: Nobel Prize Winner Hesse. S.R.L. XXIX: 38, 

. Dez. 
Vordtriede, Werner: Hermann Hesse: Das Glasperlenspiel. GQ 
XIX, Nov., No. 4:291-294. 
Werner, Alfred: Nobel Prize Winner. N. Y. T. 8. Dez. 
Anselm, F.: Hermann Hesse. Poet Lore LIII: 353-360. 
Heilbut, Ivan: Frage. Gedicht. Fiir Hermann Hesse. Neue Rund- 
schau 7. H., Sommer, S.250. Auch in: Die Sendung Hermann 
Hesses. 
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1947 


1948 


1949 


Heilbut, Ivan: Hermann Hesses Sendung in unserer Zeit. Vortrag, 
gehalten am 9. Mai 1947 im Hunter College in New York, in: 
Die Sendung Hermann Hesses. 2-15. Privatdruck. 

Hill, Claude: Steppenwolf. N.Y. T. 16. Marz. 

Hirsch, Felix E.: Nobel Prize Novel (Steppenwolf). Library J. 
LXXII: 468. 15. Marz. 
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SKI-RAST 


Am hohen Hang zur Fahrt bereit, 

halt’ ich am Stab fiir Augenblicke Rast 
und seh’ geblendet weit und breit 

die Welt in blau und weifem Glast, 

seh’ oben schweigend Grat an Grat 

die Berge einsam und erfroren; 
hinabwarts ganz in Glanz verloren 

durch Tal um Tal stiirzt der geahnte Pfad. 
Dariiber ruht das tiefe Blau so streng 

wie Gottes Auge itiberm Weltgedrang’. 
Betroffen halt’ ich eine Weile, 

von Einsamkeit und Stille iibermannt, 
und gleite abwarts an der schragen Wand 
den Talern zu in atemloser Eile. 


—Hermann Hesse 





LEARNING TO READ A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


F. R. WHiITESELL 
University of Wisconsin 


The problems which face students who are learning to read a for- 
eign language, and the methods with which they try to solve these 
problems, do not seem to have concerned teachers nearly as much as 
the problems of learning the grammar and basic vocabulary. It is 
strange that we are so careful to guide our students strictly according 
to the late or latest method for the first semester and then turn them 
loose to find their own tricks and short cuts for the rest of the lang- 
uage course, insofar as learning to read is concerned. The students thus 
released from guidance, turn immediately to their own traditional, one 
might say instinctive devices. These devices are often ingenious; they 
all involve a great deal of mechanical work and almost without fail, 
they are extremely inefficient. 


Let us consider these devices in some detail. The commonest one 
is to write word-translations or glosses onto the page, between the lines 
and on the margins. Such procedure involves so much mechanical work 
that the student forgets to think. He no longer sees the text as such, 
but rather as a long sequence of words; he takes them up one by one 
and provides every one that he does not know with a gloss, and when 
the last gloss is written in he sighs with relief and puts the book away 
until class time. Thus his work tends rather to take him away from the 
text than into it, so that he has only a vague notion of what is being said. 
He has conscientiously looked up all the unknown words and what more 
can the teacher ask? he thinks. In class he reads off his translation, re- 
taining more or less the foreign word order and idiom: thus “German 
is harder than French or Spanish”. He reads off monstrous phrases and 
sentences which would deeply concern a psychiatrist and of course dis- 
tress his teacher. Even if he is conscientious enough to try to attain 
something like American idiom and word order, he can only see a few 
words at a time, namely the word of the text and its gloss, and he must 
- take things as they come. He soon gives up trying to understand the fre- 
quently occurring little words like “doch”, “schon”, “ja” etc. which never 
seem to have the same meaning twice, and skips them as often as the 
teacher will allow. It is thus that the classics become a bore and a tor- 
ment. To such a student the conscientious teacher becomes a fussy tyrant 
in too too many cases. When the student must review his work for an 
examination, he has no way of knowing whether he understands a word 
or idiom or not, for he sees the translation at the same time he sees the 
foreign word, and it is too late to turn back when the examination tells 
him that he is deficient. Such an unfortunate student can react passively 
and dully to the result of the examination — “he is not good at lang- 
uages” — or he can protest the injustice on the grounds of his hard, con- 
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scientious study, and develops a hard luck or persecution neurosis; in 
any case he will abandon the study of foreign language at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. The loss to the teacher in the way of “business” is 
nothing compared to the loss suffered by the student and the community 
that he will later influence. 


Closely allied to the interlinear and marginal glossing method, but 
not nearly so vicious, is the word-list. The student writes out the un- 
known word in a notebook and beside it he writes the gloss. Often he 
writes the page and line number in the margin. This method takes twice 
as much time as the preceeding one, but it leaves a clean page that will 
not distress him when he has to récite (but he will lose time and fluency 
in desperately looking back and forth between the text and his note- 
book). Another distressing error of this and the preceding method is 
that the student is too absorbed in his mechanical work to select the 
right gloss, when more than one is given; when he finally notices his 
error, it is too late, and he blames it onto the language instead of him- 
self. When he comes to review for the examination he is better off than 
in the previous case: everything is clear before his eyes and he can tell 
at a glance whether or not he understands a word or idiom — he may 
even read the text as a piece of literature! But, as in the case of the 
interlinear and marginal gloss, he cannot take his little helper to the 
examination with him. 


A third traditional method is to write out the complete translation 
into a notebook. The labor involved is tremendous, and it is seldom done 
well, but even then, the time and effort spent is not commensurate with 
the result. The mechanical work involved is simply too distracting to 
permit a thoughtful perusal of the text. As in the two preceding 
methods, the student has his knowledge on paper, but alas, his confidence 
is also on paper. Furthermore, few teachers will permit a student to 
read a written translation in class, and they are wise to forbid it in 
all but the most advanced courses in style. When it is time to review 
for an examination, the student reads his written translation over and 
over, trying to memorize it, which would not be too bad if he had pre- 
pared an excellent translation, but here again he misses the boat, because 
it is the foreign text that he must understand if he is to write a good 
examination, and he was through with that long ago. The writer re- 
cently had to fail a graduate student in an examination for a reading 
knowledge of German required for the doctoral degree. The student 
was amazed at his total inability to read German, and showed me a folder, 
containing some two hundred neatly typed pages of translation from the 
very book used for the examination. It was not a difficult book, but 
everything the student had done was on paper and only on paper. The 
words had simply transferred themselves from book to dictionary to 
paper, and the student had done nothing that a good sorting machine 
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or a docile moron could not do. An extreme case, yes, but an illustrative 
one that shows clearly what is not so clear in other similar cases. 
The last of the traditional methods that I shall describe here is the 
card-vocabulary or “flash card” method. Here the student writes the 
foreign word on a card or slip, looks it up and writes the gloss beside 
it, or, if he is hardy, on the other side. He sorts these alphabetically 
sooner or later, when repetitions and disorder become too serious a prob- 
lem. Here again his knowledge and confidence are on paper and have as 
it were, only a chance connection with the text, and the mechanical work 
is even greater, for the cards in addition to the work of preparation 
must be manipulated for use. Here again the mechanical work simply 
crowds into the background the mental work of understanding. 


The study methods that have been described are widely used by 
students, particularly in the average and sub-average groups, who feel 
that they need extra assistance in language learning. They are earnest 
enough to go to much extra trouble to study their assignments, and it 
is a pity that the traditional methods they follow are so inefficient. In- 
deed, they are worse than inefficient: they are a positive deterrent to 
learning. As we have already pointed out, the considerable mechanical 
work involved distracts the mind from the text. The students never have 
more than two or three words on the surface of their minds at a time — 
all the rest are crowded into the background. The fine implications 
and meanings of the sentence, indeed the story or essay as a whole, are 
lost, and the teacher’s explanation in class comes too late to bring en- 
joyment or lasting appreciation of the material. We have long recognized 
in our elementary teaching that words are better understood in groups 
— in their natural matrix — the sentence, or at least its phrases and clauses. 
When we isolate words, we strip them of their meaning. If anyone 
is not convinced of this, let him repeat a word — any word — twenty- 
five times aloud. Long before the twenty-fifth repetition all semblance 
of meaning will have dropped away. But that is precisely what happens 
when a student applies any of the foregoing isolating techniques to vo- 
cabulary building. We might almost set up a law: the meaning of a 
word pales with the square of its distance from the text — that is 
the effect, if not the degree. Another inherent error of the mechanical 
methods we have described is that the peak of efficiency is too soon 
reached, that is, the time soon comes when the student is working as 
fast as he ever will be able to as long as he follows that method. The 
reason for this is that no matter how rapidly his skill improves, his 
working speed is governed by the easily reached peak of mechanical 
speed of the various operatoins involved in looking words up and writ- 
ing them down. Of course the time comes when the student abandons 
these tedious methods and begins to read like an adult, but how many of 
our second-semester and second-year students pass this stage, nay reach 
it? By the end of the second year all but a very few have discontinued 
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their language study without having learned to read well, indeed, there 
are many who say they have not learned to read at all. 


The methodology of elementary language teaching has become 
narrower and more definite year by year, with very good results. 
Twenty years ago the most used beginners’ grammars could be used for 
almost any approach — grammatical, oral, reading, or any combination 
of them. Now the analytical-grammatical method with its paradigms 
has retreated into the background and the oral approach is heavily em- 
phasized or at least equated to the reading approach — all with excellent 
results. It is time to take advantage of the better training our beginners 
receive and make their intermediate training more effective. The drop 
jn student enrollment in the intermediate courses has been caused by 
more than a loss in interest in foreign countries, the foreign countries’ 
loss in prestige etc.; it has also been caused by the fact that learning to 
read a foreign language is such a slow, tedious and inefficient process, 
that the students cannot afford to give it more time than the set study 
schedules require. We can recoup at least some of our losses (and the 
student’s losses too) by increasing the efficiency of language learning at 
the intermediate stage. We need only consider the reading course here: 
the “mim-mem” method is working very well in the conversational 
course. 

The following suggested procedure is the result of a number of 
years’ observation of the working methods of the better students and 
not a few teachers. I am not aware that any one feature of it is my 
own discovery. The guiding thought throughout has been to cut out 
all unnecessary mechanical work and to bring the student into closer con- 
tact with, and awareness of, the text. The reduction of the mechanical 
work to a minimum and the improvement of word-retention in the mem- 
ory means that there is practically no limit to the speed and thorough- 
ness possible; the limits, whatever they are, are inherent in the student’s 
own faculties. There is nothing radically new or different in this method, 
rather an effort has been made to retain what was best in the traditional 
methods. 


The student’s first and most acute problem in learning to read any 
language, including his own, is vocabulary. In the second-semester col- 
lege course he usually begins with less than a thousand, and must in the 
course of a year to a year and a half build a vocabulary of several times 
this size to be able to read with pleasure and profit and at a reasonable 
rate of speed. 

I Preliminary perusal of assignment to take about one 
eighth of the time allotted for the assignment. 

II Careful reading of assignment; putting a dot beside 
each word looked up — every time it is looked up. 
Marking of idioms with underlines, difficult passages 
in the margin. 
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III Another quick (if the previous stage has been well- 
done) perusal of the assignment to even up and clarify 
the total impression of the text. 


I 


Let us assume that the assignment is three pages of prose. The 
student should first peruse — not “read” in the exact sense of the word 
— the entire assignment, as rapidly as he can without hurrying, and 
not looking up a single word, but only getting what he can out of 
what he reads. This should take only a short time, say 15 minutes if he 
allots two hours for the whole assignment. Now he has a general idea, 
if only a general idea, of what he has read. He has a notion of what to 
expect when he reads the passage carefully, he has an idea of the pat- 
tern of the text and is now ready to read it carefully. 


Il 


The student’s second step is to re-read the assignment carefully, 
looking up every unclear word, but not until he has read the entire 
clause and not until he has first made a guess as to its meaning. When 
he looks a word up in the glossary, he places a dot in the margin beside 
the word — half a rotation with the point of a pencil with a little pres- 
_ sure is enough. If the word has more than one gloss, he must try them 
all and select the one which fits best (this is why it is so important to 
read the whole clause before looking the word up). This procedure 
is important and must be followed for every word looked up, no matter 
how often. When he looks a word up for the second and every suc- 
ceeding time he puts another dot beside the first. Every phrase that 
cannot be given a fairly smooth literal translation is either an idiom 
or an idiomatic expression (Germanism, Gallicism etc.) and should be 
underlined, because it does not mean what its separate parts would seem 
to mean — “it doesn’t mean what it says” and needs special attention. 
Difficult passages should be marked ‘with a vertical line in the margin, 
thus: |, continuing along as many lines as the difficulty extends. For 
later convenience this line should always be put in the same margin, the 
left or the right, the inner or the outer margin, so that it is always 
immediately seen. If the difficult passage should prove to be impossible, 
another line should be put beside the first, thus: | |, as a reminder to 
ask about the passage in class. On no account should the student lose 
too much time pondering over these impossible passages! If he does, 
his attention will almost surely wander, and anyway, the solution may 
very likely be in the next sentence or two. It is difficult to budget the 
time for this stage of the preparation, for hardly any two students have 
equally good previous training, and they will vary in intelligence and 
working speed. But if two hours are allotted for the entire preparation, 
this stage should take about an hour and a half. The previous perusal 
(stage I) speeds up the second stage considerably, at the same time 
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making it easier, and in the case of the “B” and “A” student, more en- 
joyable. 
Ill 
The third stage of the preparation is another fairly quick perusal, 
with special attention to the underlined idiomatic passages and the marked 
difficulties. Now the student has already been over the assignment 
three times and should be able to erase a number of the extra lines that 
mark the “impossible” passages. In all he has read the lesson three times, 
taking no more time than another equally gifted student who reads it 
only once, and he has at least three times as clear an idea of what it is 
about. He can even consider the subtler meanings and implications 
if the text happens to contain them. 


Let us return to the problem of vocabulary building and retention. 
One other reason that the interlinear glossing and similar methods that 
we have described earlier are so inefficient, is that the student remembers 
most of the words he looks up, certainly if he follows the procedure 
just outlined, hence it is wasted effort to write them all down. On the 
other hand, certain words are absolute nuisances: they occur again and 
again and must be looked up repeatedly. Actually, as several years of 
experience in using this method with my own students shows, the num- 
ber of “nuisance-words” is very small: it is their frequent recurrence 
that makes them seem so many. Now it is in the nature of the human 
mind that troubles produce a sort of chain reaction that is far greater 
in its effects than the sum of the components that produce it. In terms 
of our problem here, this means that the student has the feeling that 
literally hundreds of words are bothering him, when the actual number 
is very small (it varies between a couple of dozen to fifty or more). 
By putting a dot in the margin beside the word every time it is looked 
up, the student is in effect keeping a perpetual inventory of his diffi- 
culties. At intervals of a week or two weeks the student should go 
through the glossary, writing on an index card or slip the words that 
have collected three dots, on another those that have four dots, etc. Now 
he can study these words with the help of a real dictionary — not a 
mere glossary which only offers one word for another, but a dictionary 
which gives examples of the words’ use in short sentences. Unfortunately 
there are few such dictionaries which are small enough and modern 
enough for the second or third semester student, but a dictionary which 
explains a word instead of merely glossing it is a good substitute. Of 
course, as every one who has had some lexicographical experience knows, 
the best dictionary is the text itself. When the student finds that he 
has four or five dots beside a word, he should begin to keep a list of 
references for it with page and line numbers. Then, when at the end 
of a one or two week period, when he works over the list of difficult 
words, he can study the especially difficult ones by comparing the sen- 
tences in which they occur. In this way he can gradually eliminate all 
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of the trouble makers which would otherwise bother him much longer. 
As the student progresses, the frequency of the checking can decrease. 

I am well aware that this last phase of the method I have described 
seems impossibly complex and tedious on first consideration, so let us 
do a little time study. To place a dot beside a word in the glo 
takes about as much time and effort as it takes to write half a letter 
of the interlinear or other written gloss, and let us say that the average 
gloss is a five letter word — that is surely a generous enough allowance. 
Then it takes only one tenth of the time and effort to dot a word as 
it takes to write it out. 

There is however a seemingly more valid objection which I shall 
try to answer: can a student remember new words as well if he does 
not write out the gloss? The answer is yes: he can and will. Writing 
the gloss distracts his mind from the text, where the word is alive 
with meaning and association, and focuses his attention upon the dis- 
sociated gloss which has nothing to lean upon, as it were. Further, the 
student depends upon the gloss, else he would not go to the trouble to 
write it. No one doubts that memory is a faculty which grows and 
gains strength through exercise, and that the capacity of memory of an 
average student is far beyond the learning we expect of our students 
who are learning to read a foreign language. Admittedly, progress in 
vocabulary building by the method recommended is slow at first, and 
the student must be constantly encouraged. Then when the student has 
been forced — gently, but still forced — to rely upon his memory, the 
effects will soon be evident. His working speed, which at first will 
be a little slower than with the traditional self-help methods, will after 
the first two or three weeks increase. Because of its extreme economy 
of mechanical work, this method will continue to speed the student’s 
work as long as he is learning large numbers of new words. Like 
any study method it is a discipline, which once acquired, requires less 
and less effort. Also, as time passes the student can increasingly apply 
himself to the text and its larger meanings, without neglecting the neces- 
sary groundwork of vocabulary acquisition. 

Let us now consider the application of this method to review study 
for examinations. The material to be covered by the examination is 
say one hundred pages. The student has been over the material three 
times by himself and once in class. All the difficult passages are marked: 
he has his list of nuisance-words, the idioms and idomatic expressions 
are underlined, the difficult and once impossible passages are marked in 
the margin. When thus plainly marked, only about fifteen to twenty 
percent of the text is in urgent need of review — the rest has been done 
without trouble four times already and can hardly be a threat now. Thus 
the student knows exactly what must be done and can set about doing 
it with the end in sight. Furthermore, his text is uncluttered by inter- 
linear and marginal glosses, and he knows immediately if he needs to look 
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up a word again. In the case of the traditional methods the student has 
no other choice but to plow through the whole hundred pages — if he 
does it, it is drudgery, and if he tires and gives up, or cannot find the 
time to do it, his examination will show it. 

In conclusion I should like to say a few words about my own ex- 
perience with this method. I have been recommending it as described 
above to my students in second semester and higher courses in German 
for the past five years. I have never insisted that it be followed because 
it was experimental and a teacher has enough to insist upon anyway. 
At first only the better students, those of “A” and “B” grade followed 
it, but in the last two years I have been able to persuade about half of 
my students to adopt it. The response from those who stay with it 
has been uniformly favorable. Students are always eager to “know 
where they stand”, and like the method because of its inventory nature. 
The forced memory training, as might be expected, is not popular, but 
the students admit its necessity. An attempt to collect a typical list of 
“nuisance-words” was a distinct failure: in about one hundred lists col- 
lected there was hardly any congruence beyond the usual one syllable 
particles, etc. The “nuisance-word” problem varies from student to stu- 
dent and can involve such improbables as “Pferd” and “Augenblick”, 
but every student has his “nuisance-words” and is grateful for a method 
which not only identifies them but shows them to be much fewer in 
number than his own subjective estimate. 


Du muBt das Leben nicht verstehen, 
Dann wird es werden wie ein Fest. 
Und laB dir jeden Tag geschehen, 
So wie ein Kind im Weitergehen 
Von jedem Wehen 

Sich viele Bliiten schenken 14Bt. 


Sie aufzusammeln und zu sparen, 

Das kommt dem Kind nicht in den Sinn. 
Es lost sie leise aus den Haaren, 

Drin sie so gern gefangen waren, 

Und halt den lieben jungen Jahren 

Nach neuen seine Hande hin. 


— Rainer Maria Rilke 




















| NEWS AND NOTES | 


WILHELM SCHAFER 
January 20, 1868 — January 19, 1952 


In Memoriam 





Four months ago on September 23, 1951 I paid Wilhelm Schafer 
my last visit. I had gone down to Ludwigshafen at the Bodensee to give 
him a copy of my recent publication Das Unvergdngliche in which 
two of his stories had been printed. I arrived late in the afternoon by 
train. As usual his son was waiting for me at the station to drive me 
down to their nearby “Sommerhalde”. “Father had almost been given 
up by his doctors,” I was told. However, he had miraculously recup- 
erated. Mrs. Schafer ushered me into his study upstairs overlooking 
lovely Bodensee and warned me: “Nur auf ein Stiindchen. Schafer hat 
etwas Fieber.” I found Wilhelm Schafer resting on his couch. He 
had not changed much since I had seen him two years ago. He seemed 
calmer — the tone of his voice lower. He was in high spirits. 

We spoke of his trip to Diisseldorf and his last public appearance 
there (1950). Schafer had presented to the city his archives consisting 
of manuscripts, autographed books to his wife, and his correspondence 
dealing with literary matters. “Ich schaffe ae um jederzeit be- 
reit zu sein,” he said. For almost fifty years Schafer had been living 
in the Rhine region of Germany, Diisseldorf-Gerresheim having been 
“Wahlheimat” of his parents. For 23 years Schafer was editor of the 
literary magazine Die Rheinlande, so he justly considered himself a 
“Rheinlinder”, although in 1918 he had finally moved South to settle 
on the shores of Lake Constance, one of Germany’s most picturesque 
corners. But now he was about ready to give up his large “Sommer- 
halde” estate. It was too big for them. 

Bearing in mind that only one hour had been granted to me, I 
was going to excuse myself in order to leave, but Schafer said turning 
to his wife as if he was asking for permission: “Bleiben Sie doch noch. 
Ich zeige Ihnen meine Bilder.” They were crayon sketches in light 
colors, somewhat like the French impressionists in brightness and sim- 
plicity of style, depicting scenes from the Bodensee and the Allgau, 
where the Schafers owned their Christopherus-Hiitte. When I con- 
fessed that the “painter” Schafer had not been known to me before, he 
was not at all surprised. “Als Andenken an den Maler Schifer,” he 
said, giving me “Das Schwabische Meer” painted in 1946. The sun was 
about to go down over Lake Constance, but we were still talking. “This 
feeling one gets by looking at the stars,” Schafer reflected. I will never 
forget these words. 

Schafer seemed rather va maa about the future, making plans for 
building a smaller “Einfamilienhaus” for himself and his wife, and I 
was sure to see him again this spring. But his plans did not come true. 
On January 19, 1952, one hour before achieving his 84th birthday he 
died at “Sommerhalde”. Four days later he was buried at his home 
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town, Ottrau in Hesse. In Wilhelm Schafer Germany lost one of its 

t believers in, and teacher of, humanity. He gave us the clue to 

his work when he wrote: “We must again become a people.” He tried 

to overcome the chaos of the present by going back into the historical 

of his people. By —e the inherent noble qualities of its past, 

e hoped to combat the se fishness and hatreds that followed in the wake 

of the two World Wars. Schafer wanted to be what Johann Peter 
Hebel was in his truest sense: Volksschriftsteller. 


Schafer was a deeply religious person and believed firmly that the 
zoth century will ultimately renew its faith in God: “Das 19. Jahr- 


 hundert der Christenheit wird wieder einen Glauben wie zur Zeit Zwinglis 


haben, aber es wird das Jahrhundert der Menschlichkeit sein, wo die 

ten Werke nicht mehr fiir einen guten Platz im Himmel getan wer- 
den. Wenn wir Gott selber in unseren Wiinschen und Begierden 
haben, kénnen wir kein Hindernis mehr sein. Ihre Seligkeit heift in 
Gott ruhen, unsere wird sein, Gott zu tun.” [Aus: “Der Lebenstag eines 
Menschenfreundes”]. Wilhelm Schafer is best known as Germany’s 
rare master of short stories: Anekdoten. He wants “von der Seite her in 
die Weltgeschichte leuchten.” In 1927 upon publishing his Wendekreis, 
a collection of new anecdotes, he admitted frankly: “Sie sind so hinge- 
sagt, wie ich es ein Leben lang wollte, aber nun endlich kann.” His 
short stories are perfectly coordinated in style, form, and content, and 
in a language used to perfection. 

In his great historical novels Schafer is a teacher in the grandiose 

le. He turns to such shining symbols of manhood as Zwingli and 
Pestalozzi and hopes that their example may effect a rejuvenation of 
his people from within. Of his novels Schafer considered Winkelmanns 
Ende and Holderlins Einkebr his best. Likewise in Theoderich, Kénig 
des Abendlandes, and in his ambitious Dreizehn Biicher der deutschen 
Seele he goes back to the past. He unfolds a vast historical picture of 
a as well as present, and ventures a glance into the future of man- 
ind. He draws clever sketches of historical events and personalities 
which in his opinion make up the German soul — die Deutsche Seele. 
Although Thirteen Books of the German Soul may impress us as 
somewhat high sounding in style, in his Rhine Sagas again Schifer is 
as “schlicht” as in his short stories. He calls attention to German folk- 
lore and old ballads originating in the Rhine region, and relates his 
tales in a charming and simple manner, his credo being: “Es kommt 
nicht darauf an, das Einfache bedeutend, sondern das Bedeutende ein- 
fach zu sagen.” It has been pointed out in Germany that his lasting 
influence on German letters will probably have to be found along these 
lines of linguistics and stylistics. 

Alfons Paquet once characterized Wilhelm Schafer as follows: 
“Mir vermittelte seine Nahe stets das Gefiihl von etwas Kernigem, 
Biindigem, Wesenhaftem, bei dem Eigenschaften wie Tiichtigkeit, Zahig- 
keit und Geduld hoch im Kurse standen.” Whoever had the privilege 
of shaking hands with Wilhelm Schafer knows how very true these 
words are. In Wilhelm Schafer the man and his work are one. 


Ecole Normale d’Instituteurs, —J. Michael Moore 
Savenay, Loire Inferieure. 
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FIFTH UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 


“Languages in World Leadership” will be the theme of the Fifth 
University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, April 24-26, 
1952. Approximately one hundred sixty scholars and teachers will read 
apers in the various sections: German, French, Spanish, Teaching of 
High School French and Spanish, Classical, Teaching of High School 
Latin, Slavonic, Biblical and Patristic, Comparative Literature, and Lin- 
guistics. 

The three guest conference lectures will be: R. O. Réseler, Teachers’ 
Seminary Professor of German, University of Wisconsin, and Editor of 
the magazine: Monatshefte; Louis E. Lord, President, Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel, and Head Emeritus, Department of Classics, Oberlin Col- 
lege; and Nicholson B. Adams, Professor of Spanish, University of North 
Carolina. 

Of particular interest in the field of German are the programs of 
the two special German sections given below: 


Friday 

Languages in an Urban College Saeaninliy — F. Woody Werking, 
Evansville College 

Der Dichter Georg Trakl — Frederick Lehner, West Virginia State 
College 

German Influence in the Founding of Rochester University — Rolf E. P. 
King, Murray State College 

Storm’s “Immensee” and Mann’s “Tonio Kréger” — a Comparison — 
Robert H. Esser, Kent State University 

Die Bedeutung des Altindischen fiir germanische Studium — Fritjof A. 
Raven, University of Alabama 

Franz Kafka’s “Tagebiicher” — Werner Neuse, Middlebury College 


General Discussion 
The German Drama on the Charleston Stage — Arthur H. Moehlenbrock, 


Furman Universi 

Herder und die Genesis der modernen Lyrik — Reinhold Nordsieck, 
University of Tennessee 

The New Purdue Language Laboratory — S. Edgar Schmidt, Purdue 
University 

Hermann Lons, the Haunted Hunter — Frank X. Braun, University of 
Michigan 

Saturday 

Echoes of Slavery in German Literature — Sam M. Shiver, Jr., Emory 
University 

The Hans Sachs Manuscripts — Frances H. Ellis, Indiana University 

German Literature and the Charleston Renaissance — J. Wesley Thomas, 
University of Arkansas 

Herder und der Sprachlaut — Erich Funke, Iowa State University 

The Early German-American Theater in Small Communities — Hermann 
E. Rothfuss, Western Michigan College 





— ee 
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General Discussion 

Student Attitudes Toward the Old Germanic Languages — William H. 
Bennett, University of Notre Dame 

Legends of Saladin in Medieval Dutch — G. J. ten Hoor, Vanderbilt 
University 

Physiologische und psychologische Elemente im ProzeB des Lesenlernens 
— R. O. Réseler, University of Wisconsin 

Hamann’s Theory of Language — James C. O'Flaherty, Wake Forest 
College 

Stefan Zaseig, Art With a Message — Max Selinger, University of 
Oklahoma 


The Conference is in charge of Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient Lan- 
guages), Director and Adolph E. Bigge (German) and L. Hobart Ryland 


(Romance Languages). 





Wagner Festivals 
The Wagner Festivals in Bayreuth 1952 will take place from July 
22nd to August 25th. — Performances: “Tristan and Isolde”, July 22, 
August 7th, 16th, and 25th. “Meistersinger”, July 30th, August 2nd, sth, 
August z2oth, and 24th. “Parsifal”, July zgth, August qth, oth, 18th and 
23rd. Nibelungenring: “Rheingold”, July 23rd, August roth; “Walkiire”, 
July 24th, August 11th; “Siegfried”, July 26th, August 13th; “Gétter- 
dimmerung” July 27th, August 14th. — Conductors: Hans Knapperts- 
busch, Herbert von Karajan, Victor de Sabata. 
The Richard Wagner Festival 1951 was attended by 40,000 visitors, 
25% of whom came from other countries. The highest previous per- 
centage of foreign visitors was 9.8% in 1921. 


Beethoven Memorial Concerts 
A number of outstanding German conductors and soloists have been 
scheduled for several symphony concerts to be given in Bonn, birthplace 
of Ludwig von Beethoven, under the auspices of the city in conjunction 
with the Beethoven House Society during the months of April and May 
in commemoration of the 125th anniversary of the great composer’s death 
on March 26th, 1827. As conductors are named Prof. Karl Boehm and 


Prof. Eugen Jochum. 


“Gotz von Berlichingen” Performances 
Open-air performances of Goethe’s historic drama “Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen” are scheduled for July and August at Frankfurt: July sth 
and each following Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday until the end of 
August. A great-grandson of Gétz, the “Knight with the Iron Hand”, 
will play the part of the Knight’s son, Karl. 


Rilke Gedenkfeier 
In Frankreich fanden im vergangenen Jahre zahlreiche Gedenkfeiern 
fiir den deutschen Dichter Rainer Maria Rilke statt. Die Feiern zu seinem 
25. Tudestage begannen mit einer Versammlung der “Societé des Etudes 
Germaniques” in der Sorbonne in Paris. Als deutscher Gast dieser auf 
franzosischer Initiative zuriickgehenden Gedenkfeier sprach Professor 
Kunisch von der Freien Universitat Berlin. 
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Racine-Preis fiir 1951 
Ein deutscher Gelehrter, Dr. Joachim Meinerts, Lektor am Ausland- 
und Dolmetscherinstitut der Universitat Mainz in Germersheim erhielt 
von der Académie Racinienne in Uzés (Siidfrankreich) den Racine-Preis 
fiir das Jahr 1951. 








Chicago Folklore Prize 
The prize was established by the International Folklore Association 
and is awarded annually by the University of Chicago for an important 
contribution to the study of folklore. Students, candidates of higher 
degrees, and established scholars may compete for the prize. The con- 
tribution may be a monograph, thesis, essay, article, or a collection of 
materials. No restriction is placed on the contestant’s choice of topic 
or selection of material: the term “folklore” is here used in its broadest 
sense (e.g. American, European, etc. folklore, or anthropological, liter- 
ary, religious, etc. folklore). The cash reward is $50.00. It is permissible 
to submit material which has appeared in print, provided that such ma- 
terial be submitted within one year from the time of publication. Con- 
tributions must be submitted before May 16, 1952, addressed to the 
Chairman of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 

The University of Chicago, Chicage 37, Illinois. 


Studying in Germany 

For the benefit of foreign students interested in attending educa- 
tional institutions in Germany, a well-illustrated booklet entitles “Study- 
ing in Germany” has been published in German, English, and French b 
the German Tourist Association, Frankfurt. The publication is available 
through the Association and its representatives abroad. The ‘content gives 
com Ric information about enrollment at German universities, general 
curricula, fees, examinations, student life in Germany, and the like. In- 
cluded is a map showing the country’s various seats of learning: science, 
engineering, law, medicine, horticulture, natural sciences, mining, art, 
music, etc. The booklet is obtainable at: German Tourist Information 
Office, 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


German Study Tour 


The Department of German, University of Washington, Seattle, will 
sponsor a four-week’s study program at the University of Munich, pre- 
ceded by travel in England, Holland, and Germany. The dates will be 
July first to September first, 1952. Credits, granted by registration in the 
University of Washington Summer Term “b”, may be obtained in Ger- » 
man conversation and literature on all levels. Tentative cost will be 
$584.00 which includes University of Washington registration fee of 
$34.00. For further information write to: Professor Robert L. Kahl, 


111 Denny Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Deutschlandreisen 1952 
Deutschland als Fremdenverkehrsland nimmt an Bedeutung standig 
zu. Dieser Umstand ist wohl in erster Linie der Tatsache zuzuschreiben, 
daB nach dem Zusammenbruch in Deutschland schnell wieder aufgebaut 
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worden ist und die Bevélkerung bemiht ist, durch stetige anstrengende 
Arbeit die Spuren zu beseitigen, die der Krieg dem Lande geschlagen. 
Hotels, Jugendherbergen, Eisenbahnen und Buslinien haben gréBtenteils 
den Vorkriegsstand wieder erreicht. Im Reisejahr 1951 besuchten 2 Mil- 
lionen Auslander die Bundesrepublik, darunter ungefahr 140 000 Reisende 
aus den Vereinigten Staaten. — Fluglinien, die einen planmaBigen Flug- 
dienst iiber den Nordatlantik betreiben, verbilligen in diesem Jahre, mit 
Wirkung vom 1. Mai ab, die Raten fiir einen Flug nach Deutschland. 
Bisher muBten Touristen, die auf Schul- bzw. Semesterferien angewiesen 
waren, fiir einen Flug wahrend der Sommermonate von New York nach 
Frankfurt und zuriick $786.60 zahlen. Der Flugpreis fiir diese Strecke 
wird nach dem Touristentarif nunmehr $563.60 betragen, und in den 
Monaten November bis Ende Marz weiter auf $494.60 herabgesetzt wer- 
den. Die Touristenfliige unterscheiden sich von den iiblichen Fliigen 
nur dadurch, daB wahrend der Fliige keine warmen Mahlizeiten serviert 
werden und der eingesparte Raum fiir weitere Passagiere verwendet wird. 
Diese Fliige werden auch 6fter landen, wodurch den Passagieren Ge- 
legenheit gegeben wird, sich in den Restaurants der Flughafen zu be- 
késtigen. Die Gesamtflugzeit von New York bis Frankfurt, einschlieBlich 
2 bis 4 Stunden Aufenthalt in den anzulaufenden Flughiafen, wird auf 20 
bis 24 Stunden berechnet. — Diese neuen Flugpreise diirften die Schif- 
fahrtsgesellschaften wesentlich entlasten, von denen bisher nur die United 
States Lines mit der S. S. “America”, die Home Lines mit der S. S. 
“Homeland” und die Greek Line mit der TSS “Neptunia” deutsche 
Hafen anlaufen. Die Preise auf diesen Linien in der Touristenklasse von 
New York nach Bremerhaven oder Hamburg belaufen sich auf $185.00 
auf der “America” und auf $150.00 auf der “Homeland” und der “Ne 
tunia”. Fiir Hin- und Riickreise verdoppelt sich dieser Betrag. Die Hol- 
land America Line beférdert Passagiere in der Touristenklasse zum Preise 
von $167.50 bis $172.50 von New York nach Rotterdam, von wo aus 
man mit dem beriihmten “Rheingold Express” nach Deutschland weiter 
reisen kann. 
Klaus Stemmler, 
German Tourist Information Office, Chicago 
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The Maryland Germans, 

Dieter Cunz. Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J. 1948. xi, 476. $5.00. 
(A review of this work was written shortly after publication. A combination of 
circumstances beyond the control of both the Monatshefte and the reviewer pre- 
vented the appearance of that original review.) 








The definitive population history of America cannot be written until two types 
of study have been undertaken in the field of local history. Ideally, it seems, there 
ought first to be detailed investigations of all the national components that settled 
in a given area. Secondly, and based upon the first type of investigation, the over- 
all picture of the total population of a given locality ought to be presented in 
order to show how the different components have intermingled and interacted. 
This would then show what each component has contributed to the end result, 
namely, to the present-day population of a given area with its particular habits 
of thought and action that set it apart from the population of every other area. 
In both types of study, the worker would do well in the beginning to limit him- 
self to a relatively small area so that he does not lose himself either in broad 
generalities or in lists of names and statistics. 

In the book under review, Mr. Cunz has given us a study of the first type. 
The title he has chosen indicates this and the book lives up to its title. Unfortun- 
ately, we have all too few such studies and those of comparable worth can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Since Mr. Cunz’s book could very well 
serve as a model for such studies, it is also worthwhile for those who are not 
professional historians to look at the book rather closely. In this review accord- 
ingly, a couple of minor defects will be pointed out, but the emphasis definitely 
belongs to the positive values. 

The aim of this work is summed up on p. 5: “It was not our intention to 
glorify individuals, families, clans, groups or the Maryland Germans as a whole.” 
Mr. Cunz seems to have kept this aim well in mind so that he gives us a fair and 
unbiased account of the role played by the Germans in making Maryland what it is. 
The text proper has a tri-partite arrangement: I —The Colonial Period, 1640-1790 (pp. 
11-154); Il — The Middle Ages of Immigration, 1790-1865 (pp. 157-316; the choice 
of title may be unfortunate, but this Part, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the best 
of the book); III — The Last Generations, 1865-1940 (pp. 317-425). After these 
comes a Review (pp. 426-430), a brief summation of the main themes of the book; 
then an Appendix (pp. 431-438) in which there is given some additional informa- 
tion about Augustin Herrman, the Redemptioners, German-American Businessmen 
in Maryland and German-American Newspapers in Maryland. The next section 
consists of an excellent Bibliography (pp. 439-449) which seems to be virtually 
complete; the amount of work done in going through public, private and church 
archives and records must have been tremendous. Finally there is an Index (pp. 
451-476) that is not quite complete, but a randoi sampling makes it seem quite 
adequate. 

It has commonly been believed that the German settlement of Maryland was 
almost entirely the result of a population overflow from Pennsylvania. This was 
true only in the beginning. Annapolis early became a port of entry and. the role 
of Baltimore as a port of entry and point of dissemination not only for the rest 
of Maryland but also for the Middle West was very important. In the early 
stages of settlement considerable attention is paid to Augustin Herrman, this seems 
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a minor defect, since it still isn’t definitely proven that Herrman was a German. 
The true German settlement of Maryland began in the 1730’s in the area around 
Fredrick. A goodly number of Pennsylvania Germans had decided to migrate to 
Virginia and now the Maryland government offered special inducements to make 
them stop enroute (p. 58 ff.). After that it was only a matter of time for the 
Germans to spread farther west to Hagerstown and the Conococheague, to Cum- 
berland and the far western tip of the state. The great influx of Germans into 
Baltimore occurred somewhat later, although scattered individuals began to arrive 
in the 1740’s. The importance of the Church in both backwoods and Baltimore 
settlements is emphasized in great detail; the reviewer is inclined to think that it 
may even be a bit over-stressed, but at any rate, those who are interested in the 
history of the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches in America will here find 
a wealth of information for Maryland. 

For the course of the American Revolution it was fortunate that the Germans 
settled in the backwoods behind the Tidelands which were devoted almost com- 
pletely to tobacco. Because of the shipping and trade needed to maintain the to- 
bacco economy, most of the inhabitants of these areas were inclined to be Tory 
in outlook. The Germans raised small grains, were therefore not so dependent 
upon Britain, and hence were on the American side from the beginning not oniy 
in the matter of furnishing soldiers but likewise provisions. It has become cus- 
tomary to speak of Pennsylvania and the adjacent areas of Maryland as the bread- 
basket of the Revolution. The rising demand for grain over against tobacco on 
the world markets also helped to break the oligarchy of the Tidelands. Since 
Baltimore was the logical center of grain exports, this rise in the importance of 
grain gave no small impetus to the city’s growth. 

In the case of the Civil War, the Germans may again have been the determining 
factor in keeping Maryland in the Union because of the particular economy and 
outlook they had developed — small farmer in western Maryland, urban in Balti- 
more. In addition to men and provisions, Maryland provided large quantities of 
guns and munitions, especially to the eastern armies. 

When the German migration began again after the Civil War, western Mary- 
land was no longer attractive, since the good lands had been claimed. These Ger- 
mans, therefore, either settled in the urban centers or went on through Maryland 
to the Middle West. Thus, in western Maryland the Americanization of the Ger- 
mans was almost complete by this time, although there was a long and sometimes 
bitter struggle in the churches about the use of the German language (pp. 205 ff.). 
In Baltimore the continuing addition of new Germans and the amazingly rich social 
and cultural life in churches, schools, clubs (of all kinds!) and papers made of 
the Germans a group standing somewhat apart right down to the First World 
War. The cohesion of this group was broken, and though there was a certain 
renascence before the Second World War, the era of the German-American as 
a social phenomenon was definitely over. The latest group of Germans to settle 
in Maryland are really Pennsylvania Germans: Amish in search of more land 
and of freedom from Pennsylvania school laws. They settled in. the southern-most 
county, St. Marys, and are therefore the first concentrated German group in the 
Tidelands after all these many years. 

University of Wisconsin. —Lester W. J. Seifert 


Thomas Mann, 
By Henry Hatfield (The Makers of Modern Literature) Norfolk, Conn. New 
Directions Books, 1951. Pp. XIl, 179. $2.00. 


Professer Hatfield aims to provide a critical account of Thomas Mann’s novels 
and stories as literature. His book justifies the author’s hope that the undertaking 
should result in something like Thomas Mann’s inner biography. Professor Hatfield 
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leads the reader through Thomas Mann’s writings, more or less chronologically, 
from his first short stories to Dr. Faustus. The Holy Sinner, a playful enlargement 
of an “aside” in Dr. Faustus, had not yet been published when Professor Hatfield 
was engaged in writing his book. The study ends with a brief Biographical Sketch 
and A Note on the Essays. 

Professor Hatfield believes that “a critique of Mann’s work is badly needed; 
a guidebook, if at all, only for Dr. Faustus.” The purpose of the Makers of Mod- 
ern Literature Series, however, is to provide “guidebooks to the great writers who 
have shaped modern literature written by critics who are creative rather than aca- 
demic.” As such a creative critic Professor Hatfield has presented the American 
reader with a judicious and most welcome guide. He inquires into “new direc- 
tions” and explores the amount of experimentation and innovation in Thomas 
Mann’s work. His account of “the cautious bourgeois as explorer” is admirable. 
The “internal patterns”, the “symphonic” structure of many of Mann’s novels, and 
the superb craftsmanship of the artist are clearly brought out. No one will quarrel 
with Professor Hatfield’s final verdict that the totality of Mann’s work remains a 
towering and monumental achievement. 


A critique of this monumental achievement would, of course, have called for 
a longer book and one probably more “Teutonic” in depth and scope. Professor 
Hatfield has avoided the danger of writing a “German” book on a very “German” 
author. The result of such wise restraint, however, is that Thomas Mann’s work 
appears somewhat less interesting as a literary and intellectual feat than it actually 
is. The stylist, who fashioned his native idiom to an instrument of cutting finesse 
and then undid his work by yielding playfully to a Babylonian confusion of 
tongues, could hardly be described in an English book. On the other hand, 
Thomas Mann as the sensitive seismographer of the precarious situation of Western 
man and as the last of the romantics is made to appear unduly “harmless”. | For 
instance, statements like “The negativism of Mann’s position is obvious enough: 
what one respects is the honesty and consistency with which he maintains it” 
(p. 15) or “(One of his most persistent prejudices, inherited from German roman- 
ticism, is that illness is more interesting and “deeper” than health.)” (p. 19) and 
similar observations are quite correct. Yet they make important atmospheric pres- 
sures in the mental climate of the artist look like “flaws” or national “prejudices” 
when, in fact, such flaws are “necessary” and profoundly signficant in the historical 
development of the Western mind. 

The final word on Thomas Mann’s position in the literary republic will, prob- 
ably, not be spoken for a long time. To Professor Hatfield, for instance, it is 
significant that the brilliant fragment Felix Krull, “which equates creative talent 
with criminality”, was never finished (p. 66). What might it mean if Thomas 
Mann should complete the fragment, a task to which, according to the newspapers, 
he intends to devote himself? Would it signify an inherent and “bourgeois” love 
of order, which cannot leave loose ends dangling, or would it confirm Mann’s be- 
lief that the artist is the brother of the madman and the criminal? Professor Hat- 
field would no doubt say, and correctly so, that with Mann there is always a 
“yet” (p. 140). 

There are other questions of interpretation; to put them will, however, not 
detract from the value of Professor Hatfield’s study. The author, for instance, 
surmises (p. 28) that Thomas Mann felt it advisable to keep out of the hands of 
German anti-Semites The Blood of the Walsungs, set in a German-Jewish milieu 
in Berlin. Such delicacy and concern would seem improbable in view of the por- 
traits of Naphta in The Magic Mountain and Dr. Chaim Breisacher in Dr. Faustus. 
Neither can this reviewer believe that Thomas Mann intended (and that in 1943!) 
the Jews dancing around the golden calf as a symbol for Nazi-Germans; nor does 
it seem plausible to him that Dr. Mann saw himself as Moses (p. 121), in spite of 
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frequent self-identifications and self-idolizations. It is one thing, to chastise the 
erring Jew and secure God’s forgiveness for them, and quite another matter, to be 
the wrathful deliverer for an inhumanity beyond the hope of redemption. 

That Professor Hatfield singled out (p.79) the expression “white darkness” as 
“, formulation worthy of Milton” gives proof, if proof is needed, of his sensi- 
tivity to stylistic matters. The oxymoron was, to my knowledge, first used in an- 
other “Snow” chapter, namely in Stifter’s Bergkristall: “everything was shrouded 
in a single white darkness, if the expression be permitted.” Professor Hatfield is 
to be congratulated for having written a very readable book and for having escaped 
not only the “general fate of the Germans” but also that of many scholars who 
“get heavy about everything” (p. 88) a phrase which recalls a famous passage in 
Book IV Chap. 20 of Wilhelm Meisters Lebrjabre. 

The University of Chicago. H. Stefan Schultz 


The Gods of the Greeks, 
Carl Kerényi. Thomas and Hudson Co., 1951, 304 pp. Price $4.75. 


German children have the good fortune of growing up with Gustav Schwab’s 
Sagen des klassischen Altertums. Schwab created a readable text out of various 
traditions of heroic saga. This household classic was never questioned although 
it is evident that much of the original material became dwarfed and obscurred to 
suit the child’s taste. 

Professor Kerényi writes for adults, for the general reader, while presenting 
the poet, the psychologist, the historian and literary historian with a new wealth 
of insight. His book is not, as in Schwab’s case, a by-product of a diverse literary 
activity, but the culmination of a lifelong devotion to the study of myth. Editor 
of the series Albae Vigiliae and author of a good number of books about specific 
mythical traditions Kerényi to-day is regarded as the foremost mythologist of our 
tme. It is largely he, together with C. G. Jung, Heinrich Zimmer and Joseph 
Campbell, who is responsible for a new fruitful trend in the interpretation of lit- 
erature which makes use of archetypical patterns elucidating the creative process. 


This is, therefore, the first and only book which really presents Greek myth- 
ology in all is aspects. The many variants, the strange changes and fusions of the 
gods have not been smoothed out, but are given their due. Oldest sources and vase 
paintings have been used to decipher the original fabric, i.e. before heroic saga 
used myths in some crystallized form. Kerényi starts from the assumption that there 
is archetypical reality in myths, that they have an indestructible life of their 
own, and, to this day, can carry solutions to psychological riddles. But the approach 
is not drily didactic. The stories are put into the mouth of a simple believer 
among the Greeks who wishes to inform a non-Greek. It proves to be a charming 
and convincing device. 

Formerly, a student of mythology had to go to scores of special studies to find 
the various details of the tradition. All these, and indeed many which Kerényi 
brings to light for the first time, can now be found on a single page. The various 
chapters treat the Beginning of Things; the Stories of the Titans; the many aspects 
of the terrible Pre-Olympian deities; the biographies of Aphrodite; the Great Mother; 
Zeus; Metis and Pallas Athene; Leto, Apollon and Artemis; Hera, Ares and Heph- 
aistos; Maia, Hermes, Pan and the Nymphs; Poseidon and his Wives; the Sun, the 
Moon and their Family; Prometheus and the Human Race; Hades and Persephone; 
Dionysos. These biographies explain, by implication, the important role divine 
trinities played; how often the gods are connected with sun and moon and the Great 
Mother; and how, in the Eleusinian mysteries, father, lover and son became one 
and the same thing. 

The translation, by Norman Cameron, is skillful and accurate. Many invaluable 
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illustrations (mostly from early vase paintings) complement the text. In the German 
edition (Rhein-Verlag, Zurich) these illustrations are used to even better advantage, 


University of Wisconsin —Werner Vordtriede 


Aus Rainer Maria Rilkes NachlaB, 

1. Folge: Aus dem NachlaB des Grafen C. W., 41 pp. 

2. Folge: Briefwechsel in Gedichten mit Erika Mitterer, 62 pp. 

3. Folge: Aus Taschen-Biichern und Merk-Blattern, 88 pp. 

Folge: Die Briefe an Grafin Sizzo, 91 pp. ed. Ingeborg Schnack. Insel-Verlag, 
Wiesbaden, 1950. 


= aie 


These four little volumes, published last year to commemorate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Rilke’s birth, contain for the most part products of the years in 
Switzerland, 1921-1926, and are of considerable importance to the Rilke student, 
results as they are, though at times somewhat tangential ones, of the period of pro- 
ductivity during which the Elegies were finally finished and the Sonnets written. 
These are perhaps the most thoroughly discussed years of Rilke’s life, and the new 
letters and poems made available here will be of greatest interest both to the critic 
of the poet’s work and to his future biographer. Diverse as the volumes are in 
subject and form and unequal as they are in achievement and importance, they have 
in common the maturity and depth of the last reflective years of Rilke’s life, and 
since they comprise altogether less than three hundred pages, it seems most prac- 
tical to discuss them together. 

Aus dem NachlaB des Grafen C. W. was written during two short periods of 
concentration in the winter of 1920-1921, while Rilke was living at the manor at 
Berg-am-Irchel, where he had finally found a measure of the quiet and solitude 
he had sought since the war. The twenty-one poems are divided into two groups; 
the first, a series of ten, was written from November 27 to 30, 1920, and the manu- 
script was sent to the Kippenbergs in February of 1921; the second group of 
eleven poems was finished during the pre-spring months of the same year. As the 
title indicates, Rilke maintained that the poems were “from the estate” of a 
former owner of the manor, and in letters to friends he repeatedly disavowed 
authorship and referred to the work as a “dictation” which he had only taken down. 
He believed that neither the style nor the matter was his own but characteristically 
that of the old gentleman whom he imagined sitting across the fireplace from him. 
The language of the poems, however, is often remarkably similar to Rilke’s lang- 
uage, and many familiar themes and images appear. The banality and bathos of 
some of the lines, which Rilke was happy to attribute to the old Count, seem to 
be the result of his own straining to escape the creative sterility that had gripped 
him since 1914. And the strong and moving lines, for which he takes no credit, 
though in no way commensurate to the power and effect of the Elegies and Son- 
nets, are a preliminary step toward the great works which were created a year 
later. 

Briefwechsel in Gedichten mit Erika Mitterer covers the last two years of 
Rilke’s life, from May, 1924, when the eighteen year old Viennese writer addressed 
her first letter to Muzot, until August 24, 1926, when Rilke wrote his last verse 
letter to her, “Fiir Erika”, which is also the last poem he is known to have written 
in German. During this time Rilke wrote almost fifty verse communications to his 
young admirer, and although some of the poems have a direct and earthy sensuous- 
ness surprising after the Elegies and Sonnets, their interest is chiefly biographical. 
For the first several months there is an increasing eagerness to communicate and a 
growing eroticism, which seems to reach its height in August, 1924. After this the 
ambivalence of Rilke’s attitude toward human attachments begins to reappear, and 
a drawing away can be detected. On the whole most of the letters seem to be ex- 
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ercises in writing by an accomplished poet, and one is sometimes reminded of his 
remark in a letter of November, 1924 to Clara Rilke concerning the creation cf 
some of his French poems: “Alles das nur wie das Kuchenbacken.” 

Aus Taschen-Biichern und Merk-Blittern contains both poems from the years 

in Switzerland and a few written almost two decades earlier. Shortly after his 
return from his last long visit to Paris, Rilke wrote to Margot Sizzo, on Novem- 
ber 12, 1925, that he was busy sorting his long lost “Paris papers” and had re- 
discovered some poems that seemed to him to have retained, even after twenty 
years, their validity and significance. During the winter months of 1925-1926 he 
copied from notebooks and loose sheets both the early poems and recent ones 
which had not been published. In June, 1926 he sent the entire manuscript volume 
to Katharina Kippenberg, who selected ten poems to be published in the Insel 
Almanach of October, 1926. A few others were later published in journals, but 
this is the first publication of Rilke’s own complete manuscript. From the Paris 
papers, which according to Maurice Betz were saved by André Gide in 1914 and 
taken to the office of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, there are several poems and a 
prose sketch of a fish market which date from 1906. The most interesting of the 
poems is the cycle “Improvisationen aus dem Capreser Winter”, which in form, 
language, and symbolism foreshadows the Duino Elegies. There are several poems 
from 1914 and 1915, but of greatest significance to the Rilke student are the later 
poems, written in Muzot, Ragaz, and Paris from 1924 to 1926; these, aside from 
their own effectiveness, serve in some cases to complement and clarify the Son- 
nets and Elegies. The cycle of nine poems “Im Kirchhof zu Ragaz” returns to the 
old theme of the problem of death, which the poet treats with a curious and im- 
personal detachment that he had not hitherto achieved. 
Briefe an Grafin Sizzo: Although two of the Sizzo letters were published in 
the Insel Almanach in 1937 and Dieter Bassermann referred to several more in Der 
Spite Rilke, the first publication of the letters as a group appeared in 1950 
in the two volume Briefe, 1897-1926, in which nine of the letters from Feb- 
ruary, 1922 to November, 1925 were included. Now in this fourth volume of the 
NachlaB eleven new letters are added and two letters published in abridged form 
in Briefe, 1897-1926 #391, #409) are completed, making accessible in its entirety 
one of the most important of Rilke’s correspondences. Comparable in significance 
and scope to the Briefe an einen jungen Dichter, written almost fifteen years before 
to the young Austrian poet, Franz Xaver Kappus, these twenty letters are a re- 
markable collection of articulate and thoughtful discussions that will prove of in- 
estimable value to the critic of Rilke’s later works. With a terseness and attention 
to detail that is indicative of a conscious final summing up, he discusses his own 
work and that of other poets of his time; he speaks of his childhood, of religion, 
of glory; he re-examines the life of the artist and his relation to the world and 
himself. One feels that between the covers of this little book is most of what 
Rilke wanted to say at the end of his life. 

Obio State University. —Adolf E. Schroeder 


Goethe on Human Creativeness and other Goethe Essays, 
University of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga., 1950, 252 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Rolf King (Murray State College, Ky.) with the help of Professors 
Calvin Brown (Univ. of Georgia) and Erich Funke (Univ. of Iowa) collected a 
number of essays which try to deal with that ever fascinating theme: Goethe's per- 
sonality. The preface by the chief editor serves as a useful introduction to the 
various contributions, of which “Goethe — the Man” by Professor L. A. Willough- 
by (London) is the first one. In this essay the English author explains the Ger- 
man poet’s niany-sidedness which did not make life too easy for the gifted individual 
and ends with an interesting interpretation of “Entsagen” as the secret of happi- 
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ness: it is not getting what one wants, but wanting what one gets. The theme 
of “Entsagen” is also taken up by Max O. Schauderli (Univ. of Florida) who com- 
pares Goethe’s “Mahomet’s Gesang” with “Hyperion’s Schicksalslied” by Hélderlin, 
Goethe’s renunciation of titanism led to a narrowing of his objectives; but doing so 
he achieved a greater profundity, while Hélderlin could do nothing but resign 
himself to his fate. 

In an essay written in German and not too easy to read, called “Goethe und 
Werther”, Professor Gerhard Fricke (Tuebingen) tries to explain to a modern 
sophisticated world why Werther had to go down to his doom, and Professor 
Arnold Didier Graeffe touches the ticklish problem of Faust’s moral foundation, 
critically questioning whether Faust has the right to be a law unto himself. The 
notes of the Italian Faust translater Carlo-Rudino do not bring much that is new 
nor any important interpretation, and Will Schaber in his article “Goethe und das 
Soziale” bases his contention that Goethe foresaw modern social changes on prob- 
able but not too plausible grounds. 

Two of the best essays in the books were written by men from other fields of 
learning. Professor Sebba Gregor (Univ. of Georgia), a social scientist, tries to 
answer the question as to the essence of greatness in his article “Goethe on Human 
Creativeness”, deciding that creation is human and divine, terminal as well as 
eternal, but never resting. Professor Ronald King (Harvard) speaks as a natural 
scientist — applied physics is his specialty. He realized that the barriers, erected 
gradually and involuntarily — between fields of learning, have become a double- 
edged sword for mankind. Even if Goethe was not the modern research man as 


we know him today, an acquaintance with him might teach the humanist as well - 


as the scientist to combine knowledge and wisdom, just as Goethe did. 

The flood of Goethe books and Goethe articles has passed — Schiller by the 
way is looming on the horizon. Too often the printed page failed to bring any- 
thing new or interesting except for the uninitiated. The book under review is no 
exception; nevertheless it challenges our views often enough to merit attention. 

University of Missouri. —Hermann Barnstorff 


Amerika im deutschen Gedicht, 
Philipp Otto Rébm Verlag, Stuttgart, herausgegeben tnd eingeleitet von Max 


Robrer, without date. 

Amerikanische Dichter und die deutsche Literatur, 

Volksbiicherei-Verlag, Goslar 1950, J. Wesley Thomas. 

Songs Along the Mahantongo, 

The Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1951, Walter 
E. Boyer, Albert F. Buffington, Don Yoder. 

Since the above three books deal with German-American relations, they may 
be reviewed together. 

Probably the average German gets his first impression of America, when, in 
the public school, he has to learn by heart J. G. Seume’s Der Wilde, a poem glori- 
fying Colonial America. It is little known that modern poets, like Richard Dehmel, 
Max Dauthendey, Arno Holz wrote lyrics and ballads about the present day New 
World. Amerika im deutschen Gedicht covers the period from 1774 to 1945. Its 
subtitles are: Neue Welt — Neues Leben; (here we find Goethe’s Den Vereinigten 
Staaten) ; Landschaften und Stidte with Lenau’s Niagara, A. Paquet’s Die Atlantische 
Stadt etc.,; Versunkene Welt contains e.g. Nadowessiers Totenlied by Friedrich 
Schiller. On account of the excellency and wide range of German poetry dealing 
with America, the collection would be entirely suitable for German classroom 
reading. 

In reverse, we see the influence of German writers on American culture in 
Amerikanische Dichter und die deutsche Literatur. Numberless examples are found 
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here starting out with the correspondence of Governor John Winthrop the Younger 
who wrote to German scientists such as Johann Rudolph Glauber, Johann Helve- 
tius, Johann Kepler etc. The book rings out with Eugene O’Neill’s interest in 
German Expressionism. The author might add now Tennessee Williams who often 
uses mottos taken from Rainer Maria Rilke. In spite of the fact that “Manches, 
was in dieser Studie nur angedeutet, noch der wissenschaftlichen Klérung und 
Ausarbeitung harrt,” the pioneer work by Professor J. Wesley Thomas is a worth- 
while study. Especially valuable is the bibliography of the volume. 

In order to see what a wonderful time the people have who live in the Ger- 
man-speaking sections along the Mahantongo in Pennsylvania, one must read, better 
still hear, or if possible sing the songs collected by the eminent folklorists Walter 
E. Boyer, Albert F. Buffington, and Don Yoder. All songs are provided with notes. 
The music and the book itself are decorated with typical Pennsylvania German 
drawings. The seventy songs deal with Childhood, Courtship and Marriage (the 
largest part), the Farm, Tavern Songs, the Snitzing Parties. (Here the folks sing 
while peeling and cutting (schnitzen) apples before drying them for winter use). 
There are also songs about American Life depicting historical events. The book 
ends with an old-fashioned New Year’s Blessing. The scholarly authors point out 
where the songs come from, and where they can be found eg. in Erk-Béhme’s 
Deutscher Liederbort. The interlude, called Chants on the Farm, reminds one of 
the Old High German Spriiche. The collectors have translated the songs in accept- 
able versified English for those who do not understand Pennsylvania German (the 
upper Rhine dialect). A very extensive bibliography about Pennsylvania German 
culture is a great addition to the book. 

Songs along the Mabantongo is a book of folksongs which complement most 
favorably the volumes of cowboy songs from Texas, the lumbermen’s songs from 
Maine, or the archaic ballads from the Southern Appalachians. Certainly, the book 
will do away with the quaint belief that the Pennsylvania Germans have no imag- 
ination. 

The American University, Washington, D.C. —Jobn G. Frank 





The Pocket Oxford German Dictionary, 
Oxford Press. 1951. xvi, 439, 222. $2.25. 


The Pocket Oxford German-English Dictionary, compiled by M. L. Barker 
and H. Homeyer, first appeared in 1946 and is here “reprinted with corrections 
and Addenda”. To this is now added an English-German part, compiled by C. T. 
Carr, which can also be bought separately ($1.00). As a result, the present work 
should prove even more valuable than the small original volume. In the last few 
years it has become rather customary here at the University of Wisconsin to end 
the fourth semester of German with the study of a text not edited for classroom 
use; the dictionary recommended for this is the Pocket Oxford because of its con- 
ciseness, inexpensiveness and, above all, wealth of material. The present edition of 
the German-English part contains approximately 35,000 words. To include such 
a large number in such a small format means great abbreviation, selection and con- 
centration of definitions; nevertheless, room was found for the inclusion of a good 
number of idiomatic expressions. In a dictionary of this kind it can scarcely be 
considered a fault that obsolete, rare, dialect and local words are omitted. The 
German-English part is preceded by an Introduction, a short section on Pronuncia- 
tion (in the text proper, words commonly mispronounced are transcribed into 
IPA), a Synopsis of German Grammar and a list of abbreviations used in the text. 
The desire to be concise in the grammatical synopsis has led to an over-simplification 
of facts, as is usually the case in similar attempts, and has led to a couple of errors. 
On p. viii we read: “To form the masculine plural add -e or -er to the singular”; 
the invariables are mentioned a few lines below, but what about the type of der 
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Mensch, die Menschen? If the statements and tables dealing with the declension 
of adjectives (p. x) were true, we should have the pl. declension: nom. meine gute 
Anfinge, gen. meiner guter Anfange, dat. meinen guten Anfangen, acc. meine gute 
Anfange. The dictionary ends with a List of Names, German Abbreviations, Ger- 
man Weights, Measures and Money, an Addenda (words not included or insuff- 
ciently defined in the text) and a List of Strong and Irregular Verbs. 

University of Wisconsin. —Lester W. J. Seifert 


Versuch einer Ontologie der Personlichkeit, 

Manfred Thiel. Erster Band: 

Die Kategorie des Seinszusammenhangs und die Einheit des Seins, 
Springer-Verlag, Berlin, Gottingen, Heidelberg 1950. XXIll und 635 Seiten. 

Auch wenn der Verfasser dieses formidablen Werkes — der vorliegende, eng 
gedruckte Band ist nur der erste von dreien — uns nicht versicherte, da8 Urteil und 
Kritik nur am _ ,,pratendierten“ Ganzen ansetzen k6énne, auch dann wiirde diese 
Zeitschrift kaum der rechte Platz fiir eine eingehende Auseinandersetzung mit seinem 
pratentidsen Geisteskind sein. 

Das Buch hat eine beangstigende Spannweite. Sie erstreckt sich, vom rein 
Philosophischen ganz abgesehen, von Fragen der Makro- und Mikrophysik iiber 
die der zeitgendssischen Biologie zu denen der gegenwartigen geschichtlichen Situa- 
tion. Vieles davon ist mit ernstem Flei®, systematischem Umblick, aber auch mit 
jenem gravitatischen Pathos abgehandelt, den das Vollgefiihl einer philosophischen 
Mission seinem Trager verleihen kann. Der Mittelpunkt fiir die philosophische Dis- 
kussion der wissenschaftlichen Probleme ist die Idee der Transzendenz, fiir deren 
Auslegung der Autor nicht nur Nietzsche und Jaspers, sondern auch Heidegger 
und anderen (wie etwa Buber) tiefer verschuldet ist, als er sich vielleicht selbst ein- 
bekennt. Dafiir bedenkt er Heidegger sowohl wie Sartre mit einer Kritik, die zum 
Teil bloB scheinbare Differenzen betrifft, und in der z. B. Heideggers ,Mitsein‘ nur 
in seinem Verfallsmodus gesehen und die Verbindung von Freiheit und Verant- 
wortlichkeit bei Sartre ganzlich iibersehen sind. Odimusne qui ante nos nostra 
dixerunt? 

Solche mehr oder minder offenbare, an sich ganz legitime historische Abhin- 
gigkeit schlieBt nicht aus, daB in der Dreieinheit der Begriffe ,Transzendenz‘, 
Distance‘, ,ZusammenschlieBendes‘, und in ihrer Durchleuchtung eine oft wirklich 
wertvolle Leistung vorliegt — eine Fortfiihrung nicht nur existentialistischer Ge- 
dankenginge, sondern auch eine bemerkenswerte Auswertung von Schatzen der 
groBen philosophischen Tradition seit Parmendies und Plato bis zu Kant. Die 
Transzendenz des Guten bei Plato liegt ja in der Kraft der Konzentration — der 
Synthesis —, die es in sich selber ist und damit nach auBen schafft. Sie ist bei 
Thiel als das ,ZusammenschlieBende‘ gewiirdigt, als das Géttliche im» Menschen, 
der in der Hingabe daran sich selber geschenkt wird und annimmt (S. 248). 

Es ist auch nur loyal, das Verdienst anzuerkennen, das in dem Versuch be- 
steht, die Absolutheit des BewuBtseins (S. 374) und einen transzendentalen Idealis- 
mus, der sich Heideggerscher Formeln bedient (vgl. z. B. S. 102 mit Heideggers Sein 
und Zeit, S.208, 212), mit dem ,Menschheitswerden‘ in der Zeit zu vereinen — 
eine Anwendung von Jaspers’ Kategorie der ,Achsenzeit‘ um 500 v. Chr. Ich be- 
griiBe ebenso die bedenkenswerte, wenn auch prekire Bemiihung, einen (wohl- 
differenzierten) Zusammenhang zwischen existentialem und naturphilosophisch-natur- 
wissenschaftlichem Denken zu stiften: dazu gehoren z. B. die methodisch besonnenen 
Erérterungen iiber Raum und Raumkommunikation, die gelegentlich an Whitehead 
anklingen — und das ist kein geringes Lob. 

Aber es muB, gerade an dieser Stelle, nun doch auf zwei Dinge hingewiesen 
werden, die eine solche Anerkennung erschweren und schmilern. Das eine ist die 
Verwilderung und Aufplusterung der deutschen Sprache, die die Lektiire des 
Buches auf weite Strecken zur Qual machen. Diese Verwilderung ist nicht mit 
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der Vergewaltigung der Sprache gleichzusetzen, durch die Heidegger ihr ver- 
schwiegene Geheimnisse zu entrei®en sucht — ein barocker Stil, der seine Schwierig- 
keiten, aber sein gutes Recht hat. Thiels Sprachbarbarei dagegen ist die Stillosig- 
keit eines ganz unnotigen GernegroBtums, das (und dies ist der zweite Punkt) 

litisch ins Phariséertum ausschlagt — eine Haltung, die dem Deutschen von 1950 
schlecht ansteht. 

Es ist provinzieller Gro8enwahn, heute noch nur in Europa — nicht z.B. auch 
in Indien und Israel — die Vertretung des Menschentums zu sehn und in Deutsch- 
land seine Herzmitte zu preisen. Der Abschlu8 des Buches spricht sich mit einem 
Johanneswort — Johannes aus Galilaa — selber sein Urteil. (Freilich scheint Galilaa 
fir Herrn Thiel im Abendlande zu liegen: vgl. S.602). Und es ist sittliche Per- 
version, fiir die Bestialitat der Nazizeit die vorgingige Bestialitat der Welt verant- 
wortlich zu machen; die Westmichte dafiir zu tadeln, daB sie 1945 in Deutschland 
keine ,,moralische rechtfahige Instanz“ vorfanden, und — nach Auschwitz und 
Buchenwalde, Warschau und Rotterdam — ihnen ihre ,,vernichtende Schuld“, die 
,Grauenhaftigkeit ihrer Taten“ vorzurechnen. (S. 622 ff.). 

Fs ist nicht an Herrn Thiel, Amerika das Mandat zuzuweisen, den Bestand 
vorenthaltener Rechte ,,integrativ zu restituieren“ (ein Versuch, der Deutschland 
im zweiten Weltkrieg leider miBlang), und ,,die chaunivistisch luxurierenden Ver- 
fahrungsweisen der auf ruindse Weise noch tiberlebenden Nationalismen zuriick- 
zudrangen“ (S.624, 634). Wenn uns wirklich gliicken sollte zu tun, was uns in 
diesen sch6nen Worten angeraten wird, so ware es nicht ausschlieBlich ,,im Dienste 
dessen, das die Welt tiberwindet“, naémlich Europas, sofern es noch in seiner Ohn- 
macht — und das heiBt hier vor allem der Ohnmacht Deutschlands — ,,das Gesetz 
des Seins der Welt“ ist. (S. 630). Es ist die Schuld Deutschlands, daB die Positur, 
in die sich Herr Thiel setzt, heute nichts anderes sein kann als eine Karikatur der 
Position, die Hoelderlin seinem Germanien zuschreiben durfte, das ,,wehrlos Rat 
gibt rings den K6nigen und Volkern.“ 

Wir — meine Freunde und ich — wir lieben dieses Germanien. Wir danken 
ihm viel. Wir haben es immer verteidigt. Wir kénnen auch — und trotz allem — 
das heutige Deutschland nicht hassen. Wir hoffen inbriinstig — wiederum: trotz 
allem — auf seine Genesung. Aber an dem iiberheblichen Unwesen, das in den 
letzten Kapiteln des Thielschen Buches — in seiner Ausdeutung der ,,panterrestri- 
schen (sic!) Situation“ — spukt, kann weder Deutschland genesen noch die Welt. 

University of Buffalo. —Fritz Kaufmann 


Annalen der deutschen Literatur. Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von den 
Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart, 

Herausgegeben von Otto Burger. J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Stutt- 
gart, 1951. Preis broschiert: DM 59.00; Ganzleinen: 65.00. 


Die Geschichte der deutschen Literatur wird immer wieder neu geschrieben, 
jedes Jahrzehnt bringt neue Aufrisse, Ubersichten und Tabellen, Einzel- und Ge- 
samtbilder, Biicher der Dichtung und Literaturgeschichten auf den Biichermarkt, 
denn jede neue Zeitperiode, jede neue Generation, versucht immer aufs neue ihr 
eigenes Bild von der Geschichte der geistigen Entwicklung im allgemeinen sowie 
von der Geschichte der Literatur im besonderen zu gewinnen. Nach dem 4uBeren 
und auch inneren Zusammenbruch scheint dieser Wunsch in der gegenwartigen 
deutschen Generation besonders dringend geworden zu sein, er ist zu deuten als 
ein Versuch nach einer Neuorientierung, als das Suchen nach einer Perspektive, 
die von dem, was Gegenwart ist, das Vergangene aufhellt und auch wiederum von 
der Vergangenheit aus das Gegenwartige, das Gewordene, erkennen lift — wie 
und warum es so geworden. Aus diesem Wunsche und diesem Verlangen der 
Zeit heraus ver6ffentlicht die Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung diese ,,Geschichte 
der deutschen Literatur“ und wendet sich mit dieser Veréffentlichung nicht in 
erster Linie an die Fachleute, an die Wissenden, sondern an die Wibbegierigen, 
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denkt vor allem an die Bediirfnisse der Studenten, bestimmt das Werk aber auch 
gleichzeitig fiir die Deutschlehrer an den Hoheren Schulen und die Liebhaber und 
Freunde der deutschen Literatur im allgemeinen. 

Von dem Gedanken ausgehend, daB die Literaturwissenschaft sich in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten in solch einem Grade spezialisiert hat, daB eine wirklich auf dem 
heutigen Stande der Forschung aufgebaute Gesamtdarstellung der Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur von einem Einzelnen nicht mehr geleistet werden kann, veréf- 
fentlicht der Verlag in diesem Buch ein ,Sammelwerk“, das Produkt der Gemein- 
schaftsarbeit eines groBeren Kreises von Fachgelehrten. In den vorliegenden beiden 
ersten Lieferungen [das Werk erscheint in vier Lieferungen zu je 14 Bogen] sind 
von bekannten Spezialisten auf ihrem Gebiete die folgenden Perioden behandelt 
worden: ,,Vorgeschichtliche und friihgeschichtliche Zeit“, Felix Genzmer; ,,Von der 
karolingischen zur cluniazensischen Epoche“, Helmut de Boor; ,,Die Klassik des 
Rittertums und der Staufenzeit“, Friedrich Ranke; ,,Stadte, H6fe, Gelehrte 1450— 
1490“, Siegfried Beyschlag; ,,Humanismus und Reformation 1490—1600“, Richard 
Newald; ,,Das Jahrhundert des Barock 1600-1700“, Willi Fleming; ,,.Von der Auf- 
klarung zum Sturm und Drang 1700-1775“, Fritz Martini. 


Die Autoren der einzelnen Perioden bekennen sich zu dem Grundsatz, daB die 
Interpretation das Kernstiick aller Literaturwissenschaft ist und auch bleiben soll, 
Aber um nicht in die Gefahr zu geraten, am Einzelfall hangenzubleiben oder nur 
Essay an Essy zu einer Geschichte der deutschen Literatur aneinanderzureihen, 
braucht die Interpretation ein iibergreifendes Sinngefiige, wie dieses bei Herausge- 
bern von Literaturgeschichten gewohnlich in irgendeiner Typologie, Anthropologie 
oder Ontologie gesucht wird, ohne daB sie damit in Wirklichkeit oft genug eine 
verbindende Kraft gefunden haben. Nur der Bezug auf die Geschichte, die Arbeit 
am Geschichtsbilde, kann, nach Ansicht der Herausgeber, eine gewisse Einheit in 
der Literaturwissenschaft gewahrleisten, denn es gehére zum Wesen der Literatur 
und der Dichtung, daB sie in hohem MaBe aus den Bedingungen ihrer Zeit er- 
wachsen seien und selbst mit dem Wandel der Zeit oft genug ihre Funktion wech- 
seln. — Es muB8 zugegeben werden, was immer die Literaturwissenschaft sonst noch 
sein mag, sie mu8 jedenfalls immer auch Geschichtswissenschaft bleiben. Ander- 
seits — und hier beobachten wir, wie die Bearbeiter der einzelnen Perioden sehr 
scharf eine Grenze einzuhalten verstehen — darf die Historie auch nie Selbstzweck 
werden, so da8 die einzelne Dichtung nur mehr als Dokument zahlt, statt als Kunst- 
werk im Mittelpunkt der Behandlung zu stehen. Es ist die Synthese von phino- 
menologischer Interpretation und Historie, in der Weise, daB die Interpretation des 
Kunstwerks die Tatsache geschichtlichen Gewordenseins mit einbegreift, was hier 
in dem vorliegenden Werke von den Mitarbeitern angestrebt und geschickt gelést 
worden ist, und in der Behandlung von ,,Vorgeschichliche und frihzeitliche Zeit“ 
und in ,,Von der ritterlichen zur biirgerlichen Dichtung“ besonders klar in die 
Augen fallt. Gerade in dieser Einheit von Interpretation und Historie scheint uns 
der besondere Wert dieser Literaturgeschichte zu liegen. 

Die Darstellung ist von breiten Ausfiihrungen iiber die einzelnen Dichterper- 
snlichkeiten befreit, und in der Behandlung der einzelnen Dichtungen ist es den 
Mitarbeitern gelungen, in der Mannigfaltigkeit der Erscheinungen die groBen Linien 
festzuhalten, die zur Héhe hinauffiihren, nicht an Totes die Aufmerksamkeit des 
Lesers zu vergeuden, und sie verstehen das Lebendige auch dort noch hervorzu- 
heben, wo man es vielfach bisher verborgen liegen lieB; Beispiel dafiir ist die Be- 
handlung der Periode ,,Das Jahrhundert des Barock“. So erhalten die einzelnen 
Perioden jene knappe und genaue Gliederung, die notwendig ist, wenn sich eine 
historische Ubersicht, ein Kapitel Literaturgeschichte, dauernd einpragen soll. In 
den Ausfiihrungen iiber die Dichter werden kurze abgeschlossene Charakteristiken 
zur Einfiihrung in Werk und Wesen des Dichters gegeben und gelegentlich werden 
auch notwendige asthetische Darlegungen geboten. Das unbestrittene Streben nach 
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Sachlichkeit, das restlose Drangen nach Verstehenwollen, das tiefe Eindringen in 
letzte Grundgedanken muB in dieser Arbeit hervorgehoben und anerkannt werden. 
Inbezug auf die Interpretationen diirfte noch zu bemerken sein, daB die Mitarbeiter 
es verstanden haben, meisterhaft die Ideen aufzudecken, die in den einzelnen Dich- 
tungen zum Ausdruck kommen — auch wenn ein oder der andere der Leser ge- 
wohnt sein mag, eine Dichtung in anderer Weise auszulegen, wird er die feinsinni- 
gen Analysen, die prazise Erfassung von zeitbeherrschenden Ideen und in den 
meisten der Beitrage die Einfachheit der Darstellung anerkennen miissen. 


Wir nehmen das Werk gerne entgegen, es ist eine Freude, sich darin zu ver- 
tiefen, intime Stoffkenntnis der Mitarbeiter verbunden mit feinfiihliger Gestaltungs- 
kraft machen das Lesen der einzelnen Beitrage nicht nur anregend sondern, auch 
fir den Kenner, oft im héchsten Grade spannend und Gewinn bringend. Es ist 
eine Geschichte der deutschen Literatur — soweit wie sie hier vorliegt — in der 
die Herausgeber das seelische Leben des deutschen Volkes, die innere Bliitenfiille 
seines Geistes, wie sie sich in seiner Dichtung offenbart, dem Leser eréffnen. 

University of Wisconsin. —R. O. Réseler 





Goethe’s Zuleika. 
Translation and Introduction by Aurelia Scott. Paris, 1951. 

This collection, taken as a whole, represents a welcome addition to the library 
of German literature in English translation. It will be greeted by those into whose 
keeping has been given the conduct of courses in literature forced upon the cur- 
riculum of the Liberal Arts by forces blocking access to the re-experience of the 
vital experience in original masterpieces. ; 

This translation shares both the merit and shortcomings of its faithfulness to 
“the meter and rhyme-scheme of the original.” — Its merit lies in having recap- 
tured the specific tone and flavor and much of the poetic magic of the Buch 
Suleika as a whole, exceptionally well in some of the poems. — Its shortcomings 
are those inherent in the twofold hazard set by the faithful effort to reproduce 
rhyme and metrical pattern. 

Both merit and ineptness could be illustrated in the rendering of the six 
stanzas of Wiederfinden, page 46. As an example of ineptness in an otherwise 
felicitous shaping we bring the following: 


As the world in deepest basis Of creation; a tormented 

Lay on God’s eternal breast, “Oh”, resounded, as he spoke, 

He the earliest hour’s crasis “Let there be!” the All was vented, 
Ordered with exalted zest To realities it broke. 


Here faithfulness to rhyme scheme and meter results in the bizarre vocabulary 
and rhymes of lines 2 and 4, 5 and 7; and the awkwardly disjointing enjambement 
of lines 4 to 5 and 6. 

Unfortunately, space will not permit a reprinting of all that is meritorious, 
and to select an example for adverse criticism does the injustice of over emphasis 
by its isolated physical existence here in print. In propitiation, may the general 
high quality be re-emphasized by pointing to this as an example of an occasional 
descent. 

Until that unlikely genius of translation appears to satisfy the exactions of this 
art, the best translation of Goethe’s poetry will come about as a composite of 
various translations. To this Mrs. Scott’s translation could contribute in a large 
measure. 

Be it here stated by one who has suffered untold agonies in the past: nowhere 
does this translation convey the impression of having emanated from the fecund 
typewriter of that Sweet Nightingale of Detroit. 


University of Wisconsin. —Walter Gausewitz 
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